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STRICKEN ITALY 


IHIRTY thoysand dead—men, women and children. The 
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ing walls. 


ions and tamer. They are in dire need of help to bring them back to the 
possibility of life. 


A score of towns and villages are swept from the face of the earth. 


The earthquake disaster in Italy is the most stupendous in her history 
—except only the destruction of Messina. 


The American Red Cross—always ready and always prompt—cabled 
twenty thousand dollars for immediate relief. Many times that sum is needed. 


Readers of The Independent have contributed thousands of dollars to 
the Red Cross for the merciful side of the Great War, and money and sup- 
plies for Belgian relief are crossing the Atlantic every day in generous volume. 


To meet this new and crushing disaster in stricken Italy there is instant 
and pressing need of large contributions. 


_ The Independent invites its readers to send their gifts, great or small. 
All that are received will be transmitted to the American Red Cross, to be 
forwarded by cable to the Italian Red Cross, thus becomiing instantly avail- 
able for healing the wounded, feeding the hungry, and sheltering the home- 
less in the land to which every American owes so much. 


Every contributor to this Italian Relief Fund of an amount not less 
than two dollars will become a member of the Red Cross, and will receive 
from The Independent a Red Cross button. Acknowledgment of each gift 
will appear in The Independent. 


Peace hath her tragedies no less than war. The great heart of the 
American people, already vibrant with pity for the victims of man’s hate, will 
be stirred afresh by this awful calamity of nature’s making. 
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THE ACT OF"GOD 

““FNJURY from the Act of God or the King’s ene- 

mies always excepted” reads the old English insur- 
ance clause. When we find this quaint wording embedded 
in modern legal documents like a fossil in a rock it takes 
us back to the days when a narrower conception of God 
prevailed and man was willing to concede to the Al- 
mighty only such catastrophic display of natural forces 
as earthquakes, floods and storms Now that we have 
learned more we have grown humbler and no longer 
claim that whenever man can understand, predict or 
control a thing it is thereby removed from the jurisdic- 
tion of Omnipotence. So when we moderns use the term 
“the Act of God” it must be in a sense which includes 
silent and beneficent phenomena like the falling of dew 
or the opening of a flower as much as a disaster like 
that of Italy. 

Still it is to be expected that a superstitious peasan- 
try will regard the earthquake as a judgment on them 
and will endeavor to determine which of their national 
sins has incurred the divine displeasure. Will the Italian 
people take it as a punishment for their desertion of the 
Triple Alliance, for their delay in taking up arms 
against Austria, or for their intention of soon doing so? 
Will the suffering caused by the earthquake serve to 
deter them from entering upon a war which must entail 
still greater distress? 

In mere sacrifice of life the earthquake cannot of 
course compare with many engagements in the Great 
War. The loss reported amounts probably to an army 
corps, doubtless not so many as the Germans lost at 
Lodz, the Russians at Tannenberg, the Austrians on 
the San, the French on the Marne, or the British on the 
Yser. But there is after all something more appalling, 
more heartrending, about the sudden destruction of a 
whole town full of inoffensive men, women and children, 
than in the slaughter of an equivalent number of armed 
men by each other. 

In spite of our advance in knowledge and power thru 
modern science, the earthquakes remain as mysterious 
and awful as ever. We can only dimly understand their 
cause, we are still unable to predict them, and we can 
never hope to control them. 


A VICTORY FOR COMMON SENSE 
R. JOHN H. FINLEY, Commissioner of Education 
of New York, has directed the New York City 
Board of Education to reinstate those teachers who had 
been removed because they became mothers. So ends a 
stupid piece of bureaucratic reaction. 

Dr. Finley’s reasoning is simple and direct. Since the 
Board may not discharge teachers who marry, it ought 
not to discharge them for bearing children. He declared 
himself ready to give every possible aid to promote de- 
votion to duty, zealous service and efficiency on the part 
of teachers, to prevent neglect of duty and inefficiency 
and to eliminate incompetence. But he says with con- 
vincing force that “these ends and purposes will not be 
served by selecting, or seeming to select, for stigma or 
reproach such a reason for temporary absence from 
school duty, as is offered in this case, or inferring, or 
seeming to infer inefficiency from the mere fact of 
motherhood.” 

This is such sound sense that it is difficult to com- 








prehend how any body of intelligent men could ever 
have seen the matter in any other light. 

New York City is to be congratulated that it no 
longer is compelled to stand as a community that puts 
a premium on childless marriages. 








OUR DUTY IN MEXICO 


ROM the beginning of his administration we have 
supported the President’s Mexican policy. We have 
done so because we believed it to be founded on a per- 
fectly sound basis. We believe with the President that 
every people has the right to determine its own form of 
government. We sympathize with the aspirations of the 
Mexican people to rule themselves. We hope that they 
will ultimately achieve political liberty. We would not 
have the United States interfere with their endeavors 
to work out their own political destiny in their own way. 
But is that all there is to the matter? The President, 
in his Indianapolis address, speaks as tho it were. He 
pictures himself as sitting back in his chair and chuck- 
ling at the critics of his policy of watchful waiting. This 
shows self-confidence. But it is hardly taking the prob- 
lem quite seriously enough. 

Mr. Wilson has set up watchful waiting as the key- 
note of his Mexican policy. But he has repeatedly, tho 
spasmodically, acted in quite another way. As one result 
of his actions, as distinguished from his beliefs, seven- 
teen American fighting men died, and more than a hun- 
dred Mexicans have been killed by American arms. As 
another, there is in the United States Treasury a con- 
siderable sum of money belonging to the Mexican people. 
As another, the American navy has captured a Mexican 
city, and the American army has ruled that city for 
months. As another, three great South American powers 
have intervened to save us from war with a Mexican 
administration. Is all this watchful waiting? 

But with all this, have we lived up to our duty, as the 
big brother of the Mexican people and as the guardian 
of American interests and, under the Monroe Doctrine, 
of international interests on the American continent? 

The Mexican people have the unquestioned right to 
work out their own salvation. But they have the broader 
responsibility, while they are working it out, of respect- 
ing the rights of other nations and other people within 
their borders. It is the duty of the United States, as 
Mexico’s “next friend,” to see that they do it. The Mon- 
roe Doctrine estops other nations from interfering on 
the American continent. If other nations are not to be 
allowed to protect their citizens and their interests in 
Mexico, the United States must do it itself. The logic is 
unescapable. 

We send the American navy to Mexico waters to de- 
mand redress for an incidental insult to the American 
flag. What have we done to protect the lives and prop- 
erty of foreigners—Americans and otherwise—in Mex- 
ican territory? 

We have firmly protested to Great Britain on behalf 
of American shipping inconvenienced by the British 
navy in the exercize of its undoubted right to keep con- 
traband of war from its enemies. What protest have we 
made to Mexico on behalf of American and British and 
French and German owners of property there, imperiled 
by Mexico’s civil warfare? 

The United States needs a broad, clear-sighted, firm 
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program for the protection of American and interna- 
tional interests in Mexico. It is the President who must 
outline and carry out the program. 








WHEN A COMMUNITY MUST TAKE ITS 
MEDICINE 


N another page we print the portrait of the newly 

appointed member of the Massachusetts Public 
Service Commission, Mr. Joseph B: Eastman. This is 
the kind of appointment that justifies the experiment, 
if it is still an experiment, of commission regulation of 
public utilities. 

An interesting contrast is afforded by the present ex- 
perience of New York City. New York has what is 
probably the most complete public service commission 
law in the country. The New York City commission, as 
originally appointed by Governor Hughes, was of an 
unusually high order of ability and character. Since 
then it has been steadily and consistently Tammanyized. 
Whereas in the first years of its existence it comprized 
five men with high standards of public service and un- 
questioned ability as administrators, four of its mem- 
bers at the present time are more notable for their polit- 
ical and corporation affiliations than for sensitiveness 
to the public welfare or outstanding capacity for public 
service. 

New York is at present stirred up over serious sub- 
way and elevated accidents and a general laxness of 
service on the city’s transit lines. There is a growing 
demand that the Public Service Commission be abol- 
ished and some body be substituted which will be a 
better guardian of the public interest. 

The agitation is natural and desirable. The remedy 
proposed is absurd. The “ripper” bill has no place among 
legitimate governmental expedients, even when it is 
used for a good purpose. The proposal is born of an 
entire misconception of what is wrong with the Com- 
mission. 

There is nothing the matter with the law. There is a 
great deal the matter with the personnel of the Commis- 
sion. The fault lies with the people of the state who at 
two elections chose to put Tammany Hall in power. 
From Tammany Governors they had no right to expect 
anything but Tammany commissioners. No political 
stream can rise higher than the source. Administration 
will never be better than the intentions and desires of 
the people that elect the administrators. 

The remedy? There is no immediate remedy, except 
as an aroused public opinion may work upon even Tam- 
many officials. New York City must dree its weird. There 
is, however, one thing that Governor Whitman can do. 
He can and should reappoint Milo R. Maltbie, the one 
surviving Hughes appointee and one of the most experi- 
enced, level-headed and high-minded public service ex- 
perts in the country. Mr. Maltbie is a Democrat; but 
this gives Mr. Whitman a fine opportunity to show his 
determination to put the public welfare above partizan- 
ship. 

The people of New York City can now, if they will, 
learn a valuable lesson for the future. If they want effi- 
cient and public spirited commissioners, they must elect 
Governors who will appoint that kind of men. The best 
law in the world will give results no better than the men 


who administer it. Massachusetts has a fine public ser- 
vice commission because the people of Massachusetts 
elect a Governor like David Walsh, who will appoint a 
commissioner like Joseph Eastman. There lies the rem- 
edy, disappointingly remote, it is true, but satisfac- 
torily fundamental. Every state which attempts com- 
mission regulation of public utilities may find in New 
York City an example to avoid, in Massachusetts a pat- 
tern to follow. 


REWARDS FOR THE DESERVING 


N a letter just made public, to the American receiver 

of customs for Santo Domingo, the Secretary of State 
of the United States wrote, in 1913, as follows: 

Can you let me know what positions you have at your 
disposal with which to reward deserving Democrats? .. . 

You have had enough experience in politics to know how . 


valuable workers are when the campaign is on and how 
difficult it is to find suitable rewards for all the deserving. 


This is sheer spoils politics. The enlightened people 
of the United States have been trying for years to get 
away from just this debasing conception of political 
appointment. It is disheartening to have a man of Mr. 
Bryan’s character and aspirations put himself thus 
frankly among the spoilsmen. It is shocking to have the 
chief of the President’s advisers look upon public offices 
as “rewards” for “deserving” political workers. 

This is bad enough, but worse remains behind. The 
salaries of the offices which Mr. Bryan sought to use 
as rewards for the deserving are paid out of the Domin- 
ican treasury. It is an astounding proposal to pay Amer- 
ican political debts with the money of a country which 
is in a very real sense our ward. 


=—_ 


THE CRAWLING CLAY 


HE Panama Canal may not be opened in March be- 

cause it is not open altho it has been opened several 
times already. This sounds funny, but it’s true. Many 
times in the last thirty years has the earth been removed 
from the same place in the Canal prism and still it flows 
in. A year and a half has been spent in digging out dirt 
that was not there when the work began, and still there 
is land where man has willed that water come. 

It is a phase in the eternal strife between man and 
Nature. When the tourist stands upon the top of Gold 
Hill and looks down upon the Culebra Cut, it is, for all 
his pride in the great achievement, something of a shock 
to see this gaping wound in the heart of the hill, this 
raw, red gash cut thru the lush green covering of the 
land. So felt Nature and she set about healing the 
wound in her own quiet and persistent way. She mobil- 
ized the land. Two hundred and twenty acres of it have 
been on the march, steadily moving forward year after 
year, pushing in the sides, and raising up the bottom. 
This perpetual avalanche has at times advanced at the 
rate of fourteen feet a day, and the giant steamshovels, 
hustling their hardest, could not keep their footing clear. 
Two hundred miles of track in the Culebra Cut has been 
overwhelmed and carried away. 

The stuff of which the hills are made is stiff and hard 
enough when first struck, but once exposed and soaked 
with the rain falling at the rate of ten inches a month, 
it softens up and begins to slip and slide, to creep and 
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crawl down into the Cut of the Snake. When prest 
down in one place by weight of earth on the bank, 
it rises in another, like one of those pneumatic mat- 
tresses on which boys sport at Coney Island. Sometimes 
the bottom of the Canal has been heaved up suddenly to 
a hight of twenty feet by the downward pressure at 
some distant point. The top width of the Canal has been 
widened at Culebra from 840 to 2000 feet and still the 
angle of the bank is not low enough for stability. If we 
had tried to dig down eighty-five feet deeper, as would 
have been necessary for a sea level canal, we should have 
had to use up most of the ten mile zone to get a slope 
shallow enough. 

We should not be sorry to have the proposed Panama 
pageant abandoned. It has always seemed to us wrong 
that when a tunnel was opened the faithful “sand-hogs” 
who had done all the work should have to stand aside 
when the headings meet and let a lot of politicians, 
stockholders and editors, have the honor of passing thru 
the hole first. We are quite content that the little French 
tug boat “Louise,” which has stuck by the job for thirty 
years, should have been the first to pass over the great 
divide by the water-bridge, and we are delighted to see 
the stream of ships laden with wheat and oil that have 
used the new route since. The Canal was mostly built 
for them and they are using it, more of them than was 
expected. Let the “Oregon” and the rest of the warships 
wait till some emergency calls them to the Pacific— 
which we hope will not be soon. The only way to “open” 
the Panama Canal is to keep the dredges going till the 
banks settle down. 


ENGLAND AS RULER OF THE MOSLEM 
WORLD 

N illustration of good which is not unlikely to 

come out of evil in this war is the effect it will have 
on Islam. Turkey has taken part in this great war 
against the Allies, and the titular head of the Moham- 
medan faith is a subject of Turkey, and has summoned 
Moslems to join in a holy war for the destruction of 
Christians, meaning principally English and French 
subjects in southern Asia and northern Africa. To be 
sure the effect of his call is not yet discernible, and it 
is to be noticed that the Moslems in India and Egypt 
and Algeria do not seem to be paying any attention to 
it. But it is another matter to which we would call 
attention. Turkey is likely to be dismembered as the 
result of her folly, and to lose her primacy in the Mos- 
lem world. The Mohammedan sacred places, Mecca and 
Medina, are in Arabia. Thither goes the stream of pil- 
grimage. Now Arabia faces Egypt on the west and 
India on the east, and Britain already has strengthened 
her hold to the east on the valley of the Euphrates. She 
holds the protectorate of Aden, the southern point of 
Arabia and on the west her steamboat lines give her 
control of Jiddah, the port of Mecca. If as the result of 
the war the Germans should lose control of the projected 
railroad to Baghdad, it will probably be taken by Eng- 
land, which will strengthen British influence in both 
Persia and Arabia. Should the Allies win and Turkey 
be dismembered, it will be very strange if Arabia does 
not pass under the control of Great Britain, which will 
then possess the sacred cities of Islam, as already she 
governs the larger part of the population that hold to 


the faith of Islam. The dread of a holy war will then 
pass away, with England as protector of the Moslem 
shrines and ruler of the Moslem world. 


THE CASABIANCA TYPE 


HOULD soldiers and policemen obey orders literally 

or should they use their brains? There is a difference 
of opinion on this point. For instance a Russian soldier 
named Popoff—and most inappropriately so named— 
was recently stationed to guard the regimental treasure 
chest of a Siberian convoy train when attacked by the 
Germans. The officer who posted him was killed in the 
engagement and the devoted sentry refused to budge 
from his post unless the order were countermanded by 
the officer who gave it or the Great White Czar himself. 
For six days and nights he stuck to it until a telegram 
from the Emperor, relieving him from the duty, was 
handed to him. As an example of the sublimity of blind 
obedience the name of Popoff and his act have been read 
with the orders of the day to all the troops in the Rus- 
sian army. 

But let us consider another recent instance, this time 
of no Russian soldier but a New York policeman. The 
other day when the insulation of the feed wires in the 
Subway burned out and two hundred pasengers were 
overcome by acrid fumes of the rubber, a few men and 
women fought their way to one of the ventilator shafts 
leading up to the street and tearing away the grating 
that covered it, began to climb out. A policeman caught 
sight of them and running up, ordered them to stop. This 
was no exit and it was contrary to the regulations for 
passengers to come out this way. So the policeman re- 
placed the grating and stood on it, regardless of the 
hundreds of suffocating people below, until a Subway 
official arrived on the scene and made him get off. Here 
was an example of obedience to law, a virtue surely none 
too common in our municipalities, yet somehow the po- 
liceman gets commendation from nobody. 

The fatal charge of the Light Brigade is held up to 
our admiration, but so also is Nelson for putting the 
telescope to his blind eye and so ignoring the order to 
withdraw from the fight. Efficiency experts tell us that 
individual initiative and a willingness to assume re- 
sponsibility on the part of subordinates will win the 
commendation of employers, yet on the other hand there 
is the story told of the elder Vanderbilt. The captain of 
one of his vessels despatched to a certain port in Europe 
found on crossing the ocean that his cargo would bring 
a higher price at another city, and, since this was before 
the days of telegraphy, he took it there instead. When 
he returned and reported with pride that he had made 
ten thousand dollars for his employer, the old Commo- 
dore heard him in silence, then wrote out two papers, 
and handed them to the Captain. One was a check for 
ten thousand dollars and the other was a discharge. It 
is easy to see what was in Vanderbilt’s mind. His ser- 
vant had this time gained by the disobedience of his 
orders, next time he might lose as much or more. 

So we come back to the previous question of whether 
the Balaclava and Casabianca type of mind is to be com- 
mended or condemned. Cases may be quoted on both 
sides. It seems to be one of those questions especially 
designed to give employment to a debating society, since 
nobody else is capable of deciding it. 




















THE STORY OF THE WEEK 

















In September, when 
the Germans were 
forced to retire from 
the Marne, they took up positions 
along the northern bank of the Aisne 
and here they established themselves 
so securely among the hills and quar- 
ries that there has been little change 
in the lines ever since. For instance, 
Soissons, on the south side of the 
river, has been under fire of the Ger- 
man guns in the grottoes of Pasly 
ever since September 13, and there 
have been German trenches within a 
quarter of a mile of the city hall. 
Soissons has seen much fighting in 
the course of its long life, tho noth- 
ing like the present. It was here that 
Clovis overthrew the Roman power 
and so undid the work of Cesar. In 
1870, the Germans took it after a 
bombardment of only four days; this 
time they have bombarded it for four 
months and have not got it yet. The 
cathedral, dating from the twelfth 
century, they had not hitherto dam- 
aged seriously, but during the heavy 
firing of last week they hit it sev- 
enty-five times. The population of 
Soissons previous to the war was 
about 14,000, but of these only 2000 
civilians have remained, and they are 
in dire distress. 

The French have thru persistent 
effort been gradually gaining ground 
on the north side of the Aisne. They 


The Battle of 
Soissons 








THE GREAT WAR 


January 11—Austrians defend Nida 
River position against Russian at- 
tacks. Germans claim capture of 
1600 and killing of 3000 French in 
Argonne in last two days. 


January 12—Germans resume offens- 
ive north of Soissons. Turkey yields 
to Italian demands for a salute to 
the flag at Hodeida. 

January 13—Turks occupy Tabriz in 
Russian Persia. Count Berchtold 
resigns as Austro-Hungarian For- 
eign Minister and is replaced by 
Baron von Burian, a Hungarian. 
Earthquake in central Italy kills 
35,000 people. 

January 14—Near Perthes and Beau- 
sejour in Champagne French under- 
mine and carry German trenches. 
Russians pushing attacks on Ger- 
man lines near Gumbinnen and Ma- 
zurian lakes in East Prussia. 

January 15—French driven south of 
Aisne at Soissons. French continue 
attacks near St. Mihiel and Verdun. 

January 16—Russians advance in force 
north of Plock, Poland. Trenches 
taken and retaken near Arras, 
France. 

January 17—French gain two hundred 
yards near Nieuport. Russians rout 
Turkish troops in Armenia. 




















have occupied most of the forest that 
lies between the Aisne and the Oise 
and had extended their lines north- 
east of Soissons to include the vil- 
lages as far as Vregny. On January 
12, however, the Germans took the 
offensive and in three days had 
cleared the north bank of French 


troops. The movement was regarded 
as so important that the Kaiser ap- 
peared upon the scene and watched 
his soldiers storm the hights of 
Vregny. On this plateau they sta- 
tioned their artillery and pushed the 
attack night and day against the 
French, who tried in vain to make a 
stand at the village of Crouy. The 
floods in the river had swept away 
the temporary bridges, so reinforce- 
ments could not be sent from the 
south side and the French were 
forced to retreat, leaving many of 
their guns and losing heavily as they 
crost the river under fire of the 
German artillery on the bluffs over- 
looking Soissons, The Germans claim 
to have taken 5200 prisoners, four- 
teen big guns and six rapid firers 
and to have killed 5000 or more of 
the enemy. 

Whether the Germans will attempt 
to cross the river and again take 
Soissons, perhaps even make another 
dash toward Paris sixty-five miles 
southwest, or whether they will re- 
main content with holding the Aisne, 
remains to be seen. There are ru- 
mors that the Germans are abandon- 
ing the coast towns in Flanders al- 
most to Ostend. In the Argonne for- 
est near Verdun and in the Woévre 
near St. Mihiel there has been heavy 
fighting, but no decided advantage 
on either side. 
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THE CENTER OF THE FIGHTING IN THE WESTERN THEATER 


At Soiszons the Germans, who have held the trenches north of the Aisne for four months, resumed the offensive last week and cleared the French 
out of their advanced positions north of the river. The Germans attach much importance to this movement 
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THE THREAT OF THE GRAND DUKE NICHOLAS 


The advance of a new Russian army down the right bank of the Vistula, as shown by the arrow 
above Plock, may have serious consequences. It threatens the rear of two German armies 


It is reported from 
Petrograd that the 
German troops are 
no longer scattered over Poland but 
have been concentrated at centers of 
communication and that all passen- 
ger trains have been suspended as in 
the days of the first mobilization 
while the railroads are used exclu- 
sively for the transportation of the 
military. There is much speculation 
as to where the Germans will strike 
their next blow. One theory is that 
they will undertake the conquest of 
Serbia at which the Austrians have 
so lamentably failed and upon which 
the entrance of Bulgaria into the 
war depends. Another supposes that 
the German troops are to be shipped 
to France to make another drive at 
Paris or Calais. Others suppose that 


New Movements 
in Poland 


they are intended for the defense of . 


Hungary or East Prussia which the 
Russians are }reparing to invade. 
Marshal von Hindenburg is, however, 
continuing his efforts to reach 
Warsaw. The 11-inch howitzers 
have been brought to the front in 
spite of the mud and snow and have 
been established on concrete founda- 
tions in the positions now held by the 
Germans on the Bzura and Ravka 
rivers about thirty-five miles west of 
Warsaw. 

There is greater activity on the 
northern side of the Vistula where 
the Grand Duke Nicholas has inter- 
posed an army said to consist of a 
million men between Mlawa and 
Novogeorgevsk for the protection of 
Warsaw. This force has advanced 
westward toward the German for- 
tress of Thorn as far as Sierpe on 
the Skrwa River, defeating the minor 





forces opposing them, This is a stra- 
tegic movement of the greatest im- 
portance, for if he can hold this 
ground or move on to the border he 
will be in a position to strike the 
Germans in the flank by directing an 
attack either north or south. If he 
turns north he might cut off or com- 
pel the retirement of the Germans 
in East Prussia. If he turns south 
and crosses the Vistula when it 
freezes over he could take the Ger- 
man army before Warsaw in the 
rear. 

The freezing of the Mazurian lakes 
and bogs which form the natural de- 
fenses of East Prussia has permitted 
the Russians to make some gains in 
this region. The Germans are using 
ice-breakers to keep the lakes free 
for the use of their gunboats. 

Notwithstanding the enormous 
losses of the Russians their army 
grows continuously by the natural in- 
crease in population. The young men 
who come of age to enter the service 
this year number over 700,000, but 
this is more than are needed or can 
be equipped, so the ukase just issued 
calls to the colors only 585,000. 


The Austro-Hungarian pi ae a 

Situation snows in the 
Carpathian Mountains have checked 
activity in this region, but north 
of the Vistula, which here forms the 
boundary between Poland and Ga- 
licia, the Russians have continued 
their efforts to push forward toward 
Cracow. The Austrian forces en- 
trenched behind the Nida River have, 
however, foiled all their attempts to 
cross the river and have indeed in- 


flicted heavy losses upon them in re- 
turn. 

Przemysl, the chief fortress of 
Galicia, which the Russians have be- 
sieged almost continuously ever since 
August, is still holding out and judg- 
ing by the frequent sallies the gar- 
rison is far from despair. According 
to Vienna the besiegers have lost 
over ten thousand men thru these 
sorties during the last few weeks. 

Russian forces are concentrating 
in the southern end of Bukowina next 
to the Rumanian border with the ap- 
parent design of forcing their way 
thru the passes of the Carpathian 
Mountains into Transylvania. But 
Borgo Pass, thru which the railroad 
goes, consists of deep defiles and a 
mile-long tunnel, so it should be easy 
to protect Transylvania from an at- 
tack from this quarter. Hundreds of 
the Austrian officers and soldiers 
were cornered in lower Bukowina by 
the Russian drive and to escape cap- 
ture had to cross the boundary into 
Rumania, where they were interned. 

Rumania has not yet called her re- 
serves to the colors, but the army is 
being steadily strengthened and the 
Rumanian students in Swiss univer- 
sities have been called home. Every- 
thing points toward the participation 
of Rumania in the war by spring if 
not before. 

It is rumored that Austria has 
made overtures to Serbia for peace, 
offering to cede a port on the Adri- 
atic. This was the main object of the 
Serbs in starting the Balkan war and 
they reached the Adriatic without 
difficulty, but thru Austrian inter- 
vention they were shut out from the 
coast by the formation of Albania. 
Now, it is said, Serbia refuses to be 
satisfied with a port and demands 
the whole of Bosnia, Herzegovina 
and the Dalmatian coast. 

The Balkan policy of the Dual 
Monarchy has been under the direc- 
tion of Count Berchtold and it can- 
not be said he has made a success of 
it. He has alienated Rumania and 
thrown her into the arms of Russia. 
He encouraged Bulgaria to precipi- 
tate the second Balkan war and then 
suffered her to be robbed of her ter- 
ritory by Serbia, Greece, Turkey and 
Rumania. His attempt to establish an 
independent Albania under a Prus- 
sian prince was a ridiculous failure. 
He irritated Serbia so as to bring on 
a European war which now threatens 
the existence of the Hapsburg mon- 
archy and in which the Austrians 
have been decisively defeated by the 
Serbs in two campaigns. Whether 
these blunders are due to his own 
lack of diplomatic skill or to his sub- 
mission to dictation from Berlin does 
not matter. It is no wonder that the 
Emperor-King has at last decided to 
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dismiss him, but it is something of 
a surprize that he should have ap- 
pointed in his stead a Hungarian. 
Baron Stephen von Burian, who now 
becomes Foreign Minister of Austria- 
Hungary, is a close friend of Count 
Tisza, the Hungarian Premier, and 
is a son-in-law of Baron Fejervary, 
formerly Hungarian Minister of Na- 
tional Defense. His appointment, tho 
favored, it is said, by the Kaiser, is 
interpreted as meaning the ascen- 
dancy of Hungarian over Teutonic 
influences in the Dual Monarchy. He 
is now over sixty-three years old and 
distinguished himself in the admin- 
istration of the Slavic provinces of 
Croatia, Bosnia and Herzegovina. It 
is undeniable that Bosnia and Her- 
zegovina have been more prosperous 
and made greater progress in indus- 
try and education than has inde 
pendent Serbia, tho the same race 
peoples both countries. 


Altho disastrously de- 
= feated in the Caucasus 

abriz ~~ the Turks are taking 
revenge by invading the Russian 
part of Persia. A force of Ottoman 
troops and Kurdish irregulars 
marching eastward from Van have 
occupied Tabriz, the capital of the 
province of Azerbaijan and the sec- 
ond largest city in Persia, and are 
said to be moving on toward Tehe- 
ran, the capital. The American con- 


sul at Tabriz, Gordon Paddock, ar- 
ranged the plan of occupation and it 
was carried out peaceably. The Rus- 
sian consul and garrison withdrew 
in advance and only 600 Turkish 
troops entered the city, the 25,000 
Kurds remaining at a distance. 

The Turkish Ambassador at Tehe- 
ran assured the Persian Government 
that its only object was to free Per- 
sia from the Russian yoke, and that 
as soon as the Persian Crown Prince 
arrives in Tabriz he will be placed in 
charge of the province. According to 
the Anglo-Russian agreement of 
1906, Russia was to have the north- 
ern part of Persia and England the 
southern as their respective “spheres 
of influence.” Against this partition 
of their country the Persian parlia- 
ment protested in vain, and since 
then the troops of both powers have 
been gradually taking possession, 
the British about the Persian Gulf 
and the Russians in Azerbaijan and 
the Caspian coast. The Russians 
established a large force in Tabriz 
and ruled the city without regard to 
the constituted authorities. Com- 
plaints by the Persians of Russian 
cruelty and oppression of the inhab- 
itants such as have been published 
in The Independent and elsewhere 
brought no help because Great Brit- 
ain was bound by her agreement to 
give Russia a free hand in northern 
Persia. 


From Tabriz it may be possible 
for the Turks to invade the Trans- 
caucasian province from the Cas- 
pian side, which is unfortified, and 
perhaps they may secure the help of 
the Persians in such a movement. 
The troops sent out from Erzerum 
to the assistance of the forces de- 
feated at Sari Kamish were checked 
and turned back near the frontier. 
The attempt to bring reinforcements 
by Black Sea steamers from Con- 
stantinople to Trebezond was pre- 
vented by the Russian fleet, which 
sank eight transports filled with 
troops. 


A number of towns in 
central Italy were de- 
stroyed on January 13 
by an earthquake of almost unprece- 
dented severity. The loss of life so 
far reported is somewhat less than 
40,000, which is only about half the 
fatalities of the Messina earthquake 
of 1908, which were officially report- 
ed as 77,283. But the present earth- 
quake affected a very much larger 
area and damaged more historic edi- 
fices. The first shock came about 
eight o’clock in the morning and last- 
ed half a minute. This was followed 
by other shocks the same day and 
afterward which greatly increased 
the casualties. 

The earthquake was felt all the 
way from Naples to Florence and 


Earthquake 
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HOT-FOOT ON HIS TRACKS 


A remarkable photograph from the region of St. Die in the Vosges. A French despatch rider stumbled into a group of Germans who were as 
surprised as he. He fought, and when his horse was shot in the leg he leaped to his feet and dashed for a nearby house. He escaped the Ger- 
mans’ bullets and found a detachment of French infantry in the building. The pursuers in turn were trapped 
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from shore to shore, but the center 
of disturbance was in the Apennine 
mountains and Abruzzi forest east 
of Rome. The town of Avezzano, 
about fifty miles from Rome, suffered 
the worst, for it is estimated that 
11,000 out of its 12,000 inhabitants 
were killed and almost every house 
demolished. Among the victims were 
all of the government and municipal 
officials and many of the soldiers and 
police, so it was difficult to get relief 
work organized quickly enough to 
save the thousands buried in the 
ruins. A normal school containing 
150 girls was overthrown and many 
of them killed. Near Avezzano was 
Lake Fucino, which Roman emper- 
ors had tried in vain to drain, but 
which was provided with a tunnel 
outlet in 1875 at a cost of $8,000,000 
and the site converted into farming 
land. This district suffered greatly 
from the earthquake. 

At Sora, south of Avezzano, a con- 
vent was thrown down and seven 
Sisters of Charity who were receiv- 
ing communion and the priest at 
the altar were all crushed. Only one 
sister escaped alive and she was se- 
verely wounded. 

The Italian Government showed 
itself as slow and inefficient as in 
the Messina disaster, and it was 
forty-eight hours before some of the 
towns were reached, altho they are 
all within sixty miles of the cap- 
ital. 

The frail construction of the homes 
of the people is the chief reason for 
the extent of the disaster. Many 
houses are built of unhewn stones, 
often laid up without mortar. The 
modern structures of ferro-concrete 
stood the shaking without injury. In 
Rome, 755 buildings were more or 
less injured, but only one person was 
killed. He was struck by the marble 
statue of Judas Iscariot, which fell 
from the row of Apostles on the top 
of St. John Lateran. The great 
statue of the Savior on the front of 
St. Peter’s was split and 150 win- 
dows broken in the dome and else- 
where. The mosaics, which form the 
chief attraction of the modern ba- 
silica of St. Paul’s Outside the 
Walls, were badly broken. The col- 
umn of Marcus Aurelius, which gives 
the name to the Piazza Colonna, was 
twisted around. 


In the House, last 
week, after ten hours’ 
debate, a vote was 
taken upon a resolution for a con- 
stitutional amendment giving suf- 
frage to women. The resolution was 
rejected, 174 to 204. A two-thirds 
majority is required. A conference 
report upon the immigration bill was 
accepted in both branches. It elimi- 
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APPOINTED FOR MERIT 
Joseph B. Eastman, who has just been 
appointed a member of the Massachusetts 
Public Service Commission. For ten years 
he has been actively engaged on the peo- 
ple’s side in the campaign in Massachusetts 
for the more complete control in the public 
interest of the State’s public utilities. The 
year after his graduation from Amherst 
he became secretary of the Public Fran- 
chise League, an organization founded by 
Louis D. Brandeis and his associates in the 
Boston franchise fight. He was active in 
the New Haven hearings before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and in 1913 
was assistant counsel to the labor union in 
the Boston Elevated Railway’s arbitration. 
His fine service gained him the confidence 
of the railway employees, which with his 
very thoro knowledge of franchise matters 
qualifies him for distinguished service on 

the State commission 











nated the Senate amendments for the 
exclusion of negroes and the exemp- 
tion, for a time, of Belgians from the 
literacy test. This test was retained, 
and the bill was sent to the Presi- 
dent, Some expect a veto, on account 
of it. The Navy Bill, as prepared by 
the House Committee, provides for 
two battleships, six destroyers, and 
seventeen submarines. It abolishes 
the so-called “plucking board” and 
does not increase the number of en- 
listed men. 

Mr. Wilson earnestly desires the 
passage of the Ship Purchase Bill, 
and a Senate Democratic caucus has 
decided to give it all possible sup- 
port. There will be vigorous opposi- 
tion and a long debate. The Senate’s 
decision, by a vote of 41 to 34, that 
a two-thirds vote is required for sus- 
pension of the rules, probably pre- 
vents action at this session on the 
proposition, favorably reported as an 
amendment to the District of Colum- 
bia appropriation bill, ordering 
liquor prohibition in Washington. 
Senator Lodge has made a plea for 
larger expenditures for the army, 
the navy, and the fortifications. Sen- 


ator Borah, in a political speech, 
sharply criticized the President’s ad- 
dress at Indianapolis. 


. Much testimony has 
The Sullivan een taken in New 

Inquiry York, before James 
D. Phelan, Senator-elect from Cali- 
fornia, concerning the charges made 
by Walker W. Vick, formerly Re- 
ceiver of Customs in Santo Domingo, 
against the American Minister, 
James M, Sullivan. That part of it 
which has especially excited public 
interest and comment is a letter sent 
to Vick, in August, 1913, soon after 
his appointment, by Secretary Bry- 
an. Vick, who had been assistant sec- 
retary of the Democratic National 
Committee, displaced William E. 
Pulliam, a Democrat, who had held 
the office for several years, under 
Republican Administrations. The Re- 
ceiver (under the fiscal protectorate) 
employs about 200 men, but only 
fourteen of them are Americans. 
Secretary Bryan’s letter, dated Au- 
gust 20, 1913, at the State Depart- 


. ment, was as follows: 


My Dear Mr. Vick: Now that you 
have arrived and are acquainting your- 
self with the situation, can you let me 
know what positions you have at your 
disposal with which to reward deserv- 
ing Democrats? Whenever you desire a 
suggestion from me, in regard to a man 
for any place there, call on me. 

You have had enough experience in 
politics to know how valuable workers 
are when the campaign is on, and how 
difficult it is to find suitable rewards for 
all the deserving. I do not know to what 
extent a knowledge of Spanish is neces- 
sary for employees. Let me know what 
is required, together with the salary, 
and when appointments are likely to 
be made. 

Sullivan will be down before long, 
and you and he together ought to be 
able to bring about such reforms as 
may be necessary there. You will find 
Sullivan a strong, courageous, reliable 
fellow. The more I have seen of him 
the better satisfied I am that he will 
fit into the place there and do what is 
necessary to be done. 


Mr. Vick sent a list of the four- 
teen places, but he made no changes 
in the force, After his resignation, 
several of the subordinate officers 
were displaced by men from Ne- 
braska. The Dominican Minister of 
Finance remarked that his people 
were accustomed to reward political 
workers with their own money. The 
salaries of these Americans are paid 
by Santo Domingo. Referring to his 
letter, Mr. Bryan said, last week: “I 
am glad to have the public know that 
I appreciate the services of those 
who work in politics, and feel an in- 
terest in seeing them rewarded. I 
think that is the only charge that 
can be based on that letter, and, as 
Mr. Vick received his appointment 
as a reward for political work, I 
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thought he was a good man to ad- 
dress in expressing my opinion on 
the subject.” 

The testimony thus far, relating 
to the transfer of deposits from one 
bank to another by Sullivan’s order; 
his cousin’s interest in contracts; the 
manners of Sullivan, who offended 
the Italian Minister and British 
Chargé by receiving their official 
visit while he was clad only in un- 
derclothing; the influence of the fa- 
vored bank, etc., tends to show that 
Sullivan was unfit to be Minister of 
the United States. Witnesses assert- 
ed that the evidence had been laid 
before Mr. Bryan and that he ig- 
nored it. 


While Villa and Gen- 
eral Angeles, his in- 
timate friend, were 
in the north, making the agreement 
for the protection of Naco and di- 
recting military operations at Sal- 
tillo and Monterey, the convention 
took up its work at the capital, de- 
clining to wait for their return. 
General Roque de la Garza was made 
presiding officer. He had been Villa’s 
purchasing agent at Juarez and was 
said to be a member of his staff. 
There was a report also that he was 
Zapata’s candidate for the Presi- 
dency. 

Dispatches from the capital said 
that the convention on the 13th 
reélected Gutierrez, to serve for a 
year, but under restrictions which 
gave to the convention control of the 
Government, with power to name 
members of the Cabinet and to re- 
move the President by a two-thirds 
vote. It was said that Zapata had 
withdrawn his forces to Cuernavaca. 
A part of his army had been whipped 
by Obregon, Carranza’s chief com- 


Mexico’s New 
President 


mander, at a point midway between 
Puebla and the capital. 

The report about the reélection of 
Gutierrez was not contradicted, but 
on the 16th the convention elected 
Roque de la Garza provisional Presi- 
dent, or “executive of the conven- 
tion,” at the same time claiming su- 
preme executive, legislative and ju- 
dicial power. The man thus chosen 
was evidently to be a mere figure- 
head. Martial law was proclaimed. 
Gutierrez and three members of his 
Cabinet, Generals Blanco, Robles and 
Vasconcelos, fled from the city. It 
was reported that they did this to 
avoid assassination. De la Garza was 
Madero’s private secretary and a 
member of his provisional Cabinet. 
Villa and Angeles began a hurried 
journey to the capital. 

It is understood that for some 
time Gutierrez had been at variance 
with both Villa and Zapata. Car- 
ranza, at Vera Cruz, says that Gu- 
tierrez recently sent three messen- 
gers to him and-a letter proposing a 
union for the elimination of Villa, 
“whose policy of robbery and deso- 
lation causes disgust.” These words 
are quoted from the letter, together 
with others in which Villa is accused 
of ignoring Gutierrez’s authority 
by ordering assassinations and in 
other ways. There were reports that 
Blanco was seeking to induce Obre- 
gon to join him in setting up a gov- 
ernment of their own, Carranza or- 
dered a court martial for Gutierrez’s 
three messengers, and it was expect- 
ed that they would be shot. 


After compelling a 
suspension of work at 
the Tampico oil wells, 


The Tampico 
Oil Wells 


and forbidding the exportation of 


oil, because the oil companies de- 


clined to pay heavy assessments for 
the support of his army, Carranza, 
by decree, nullified all sales of lands, 
waters or forests made since 1876. 
At Tampico 1200 employees of the 
companies were idle. British and 
American capital is invested there. 
The British Government, which had 
been looking to the Pearson oil wells 
at Tampico for oil to be used by its 
navy—certain other sources of sup- 
ply being no longer available—sent 
vigorous protests to our Government 
and also directly to Carranza. In our 
protest there is said to have heen a 
sharp warning. On the 16th it was 
announced that Carranza had yieéld- 
ed and that the embargo had been 
raised. The Spanish Government has 
complained at Washington about the 
harsh treatment of Spaniards at 
Puebla and elsewhere. 

It has been difficult to ascertain 
the results of the battles. Usually the 
story told by one side is a flat con- 
tradiction of the report from the 
other. In the South Obregon has con- 
tinued to be successful, and his prog- 
ress toward the capital has not been 
checked. Villa has repeatedly prom- 
ised to attack Tuxpam and Tampico, 
but has failed to do so. It is not de- 
nied that his forces took Saltillo 
after a three days’ battle, but there 
have been conflicting reports about 
Monterey. Salazar’s small army is 
said to have been annihilated, near 
Casas Grandes, in the north, by 
Villa’s forces, under Cabral. The 
agreement concerning Naco has been 
signed by both parties. Palafox, one 
of Zapata’s men in Gutierrez’s Cab- 
inet, has withdrawn his charge that 
Mr. Silliman and Mr. Canova, repre- 
sentatives of our Government, were 
bribed to promote the escape of Gen- 
eral Iturbide. 
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A JAPANESE CONTINGENT TO JOIN THE RED CROSS FORCES AT THE FRONT 


This party, 3 twenty-one nurses and doctors sailed- from New York on the 13th to complete their journey from Japan to the battlefield. The head 
f the group is Dr. Jiro Suzuki, seated in the center, retired ee of the Japanese Navy 














WOMEN FOR PEACE 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE FIRST WOMAN’S PEACE PARTY 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


E, WOMEN OF THE 
W uxen STATES, assem- 

bled in behalf of World 
Peace, grateful for the security of 
our own country, but sorrowing for 
the misery of all involved in the pres- 
ent struggle among warring nations, 
do hereby band ourselves together to 
demand that war should be abolished. 

Equally with men pacifists, we un- 
derstand that planned-for, legalized, 
wholesale, human slaughter is today 
the sum of all villainies. As women, 
we feel a peculiar moral passion of 
revolt against both the cruelty and 
the waste of war. 

As women, we are especially the 
custodians of the life of the ages. We 
will not longer consent to its reck- 
less destruction. As women, we are 
particularly charged with the future 
of childhood and with the care of the 
helpless and the unfortunate. We will 
not longer accept without protest that 
added burden of maimed and invalid 
men and poverty-stricken widows and 
orphans which war places upon us. 

As women, we have builded by the 
patient drudgery of the past the 
basic foundation of the home and of 
peaceful industry. We will not longer 
endure without protest, which must 
be heard and heeded by men, that 
hoary evil which in an hour destroys 
the social structure that centuries of 
toil have reared. 

As women, we are called upon to 
start each generation onward toward 
a better humanity. We will not longer 
tolerate without determined opposi- 
tion that denial of the sovereignty 
of reason and justice by which war 
and all that makes for war today 
renders impotent the idealism of the 
race. 

Therefore, as human beings and 
the mother half of humanity, we de- 
mand that our right to be considered 
in the settlement of questions con- 
cerning not alone the life of individ- 
uals but of nations be recognized and 
respected. 

We demand that women be given a 
share in deciding be- 








On Sunday afternoon, January 10, 
3000 women crowded into the Grand 
Ball Room of the New Willard 
Hotel at Washington, D. C. They 
formed themselves into the “Wom- 
an’s Peace Party,” the first in 
the world. They issued a manifesto, 
unsurpassed, we think, in power 
and moral fervor by anything that 
has been issued here or abroad 
since the Great War began. They 
adopted a platform radical, sound, 
statesmanlike, constructive. 

Tho not a line about the confer- 
ence appeared the next morning in 
five of the six leading New York 
newspapers, which found space to 
devote sixty-three of their valua- 
ble columns to the man-killing in 
Europe and the alleged reasons 
why the United States should in- 
crease her army and navy, we 
think the conference so important 
that we publish in full the final 
document issued by it, and we urge 
every one of our women readers 
to join the party. — 

John Ruskin said long ago that 
women could stop all wars if only 
they were determined to do so. We 
rejoice that the voice of woman is 
to be heard against the “greatest 
scourge of mankind,” for all 
wars are primarily waged on 
women and children.—THE EDITOR. 




















of principles, some of the items of 
which have been accepted by a ma- 
jority vote, and more of which have 
been the unanimous choice of those 
attending the conference which initi- 
ated the formation of this organiza- 
tion. We have sunk all differences of 
opinion on minor matters and given 
freedom of expression to a wide di- 
vergence of opinion in the details of 
our platform and in our statement 
of explanation and information in a 
common desire to make our woman’s 
protest against war and all that 
makes for war vocal, commanding 
and effective. We welcome to our 
membership all who are in substan- 
atial sympathy with that fundamen- 
tal purpose of our organization 
whether or not they can accept in 
full our detailed statement. 


PLATFORM 


The purpose of this Organization 
is to enlist all American women in 
arousing the nations to respect the 
sacredness of human life and to 
abolish war. The following is adopt- 
ed as our platform: 

1. The immediate calling of a con- 
vention of neutral nations in the in- 
terest of early peace. 

2. Limitation of armaments and 
the nationalization of their manu- 
facture. 

8. Organized opposition to mili- 
tarism in our own country. 

4. Education of youth in the ideals 
of peace. 

5. Democratic control of foreign 
policies, 

6. The further humanizing of 
governments by the extension of the 
franchise to women. 

7. “Concert of Nations” to super- 
sede “Balance of Power.” 

8. Action toward the gradual or- 
ganization of the world to substitute 
Law for War. 

9. The substitution of an inter- 
national police for rival armies and 
navies. 

10. Removal of the economic causes 
of war. 

11. The appointment by our Gov- 
ernment of a commission of men and 
women, with an adequate appropria- 
tion, to promote international peace. 

The conference further adopted 
the following resolution: 

Resolved, That we denounce with all 
the earnestness of which we are capable 
the concerted attempt now being made 
to force this country into still further 
preparedness for war. We desire to 
make a solemn appeal to the higher at- 
tributes of our common humanity to 


help us unmask this menace to our 
civilization. 


THE PARTY ORGANIZATION 


The members shall be: 1. Local 
groups wherever they can be organ- 
ized, each to pay $5 annually into the 
national treasury. 2. Sustaining 
members, who shall individually pay 
$1 annually into the national treas- 
ury. 





These officers were 





tween war and peace in 
all the courts of high de- 


bate; within the home, I hereby apply for membership in the WoMAN’s 
the school, the church, PEACE Party for 
the industrial order, and myself sustaining 
the State. this organization =e local group member 
So protesting, and so OE GN Gi cc cere revicuvetes for my Dues. 
: Pe adtnsbirckiestwdscca Decent sreendedan 
demanding, we hereby Phonctacnsicsewseeve ss 


form ourselves into a na- 
tional organization to be 
called the Woman’s Peace 
Party. 

We hereby adopt the 
following as our platform 
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JULIET BARRETT RUBLEE, 


1105 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 


Until the appointment of a Treasurer, dues and 
contributions may be sent to 


elected: Chairman, Jane 
Addams, Hull House, Chi- 
cago; honorary chairman, 
Carrie Chapman Catt, - 
New York City; vice- 
chairmen, Anna Garlin 
Spencer, Meadville, Penn- 
sylvania; Mrs. Henry Vil- 
lard, New York City; 
Mrs. Louis F. Post, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Mrs, John 
Jay White, Washington, 
D. C. Headquarters, Hull 











House, Chicago. 
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WOMEN AND WAR 


BY ANNA GARLIN SPENCER 


HIS is the first great war in 
| which the voice of women has 
had power to make itself 
heard. During the last one hundred 
years a radical change in the educa- 
tional, legal, economic and social con- 
dition of women has given them a 
new sense of sex solidarity and of 
responsibility in public affairs. This 
change 
given men a new respect for the 
moral and intellectual initiative of 
women, and is preparing them to 
welcome women’s aid in the solution 
vf world problems. 

The awful conditions in Europe 
today have sharpened that new so- 
cial consciousness of women to an 
eager demand on their part to be 
used in some new and mighty effort 
to make this war end war. Up to this 
point the attitude of women in gen- 
eral toward the organized peace 
movement has been less morally ear- 
nest, and less intellectually instruct- 
ed, than that which they have shown 
in other great movements for social 
progress. Altho the cause has been 
supported by a few women of excep- 
tional breadth of training, it has 
seemed to many a remote or aca- 
demic propaganda. The too exclu- 
sively masculine directorships and 
too undemocratic methods of the 
peace societies and foundations are 
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in women’s position has - 








Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer has been 
a public speaker on educational and 
reform subjects since 1870. From 
1891 to 1903 she was minister of 
the Bell Street Chapel, an inde- 
pendent parish in Providence, 
Rhode Island. She is now profes- 
sor of sociology and ethics at the 
Meadville Theological School, Mead- 
ville, Pennsylvania. At the organ- 
ization meeting at Washington she 
was elected a vice-chairman of 
the Peace Party—THE EDITOR. 




















largely to blame for this indifference 
of otherwise public-spirited women 
to the war against war. There is, 
however, a far deeper reason. Had 
women been as earnest to abolish 
war as they have been earnest to do 
away with other social evils, they 
would either have stormed the exist- 
ing peace societies in such member- 
ship numbers as would have com- 
pelled suitable recognition on gov- 
erning boards, or else have started a 
women’s peace movement of their 
own, of such imposing power as to 
win thé respect of men’s associa- 
tions. 

The reason why women have come 
so much more slowly into the peace 
cause than into other less fundamen- 
tal social reforms is clear to the 


thoughtful. It roots far down in the 
biologic foundation of human soci- 
ety. Dr. Giddings has aptly described 
the fundamental element in the de- 
velopment of social structure as “the 
sense of kinship.” It works in primi- 
tive human society to make the 
horde, the clan, the tribe, the group 
dominant within “the ancient city,” 
and the racial or national nucleus 
intensely loyal to their own “kin”; 
intensely murderous and hostile to- 
ward their “alien enemies.” Women, 
like men, have felt this double at- 
traction and repulsion of the law of 
kinship. As that law reinforced it- 
self by religious rites, customs and 
“commandments” from the tribal or 
the racial or the national gods, wom-' 
en became active instruments in 
intensifying its power of control. 
Deborah’s song of revengeful vic- 
tory, still called “sacred”; the pub- 
lic honors paid to a woman who slew 
an enemy whom she had lured by 
treachery, as recorded in the Old 
Testament, into her home; the his- 
toric praise of women, of all ages 
and countries, who by any form of 
deceit and cruelty destroyed the 
“alien enemy”’—all these show the 
power of this narrow kinship idea 
overtheidealismof women,as of men. 
Modern patriotism that is sure God 
is on its side, that would uphold “my 
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country, right or wrong,” and “My 
race and its culture divinely or- 
dained to be supreme over all,” this, 
which is but a newer form of the old 
limitations of the kinship sense, lies 
in the hearts and lives of men and 
women alike. 

The growth of true civilization is 
marked by the ever-widening area of 
those esteemed as “kin,” and to 
whom, therefore, helpful servic2 is 
due. But yesterday many of us felt 
that this ring of kinship encircled 
the world: today we see it shrink 
back to the savage area, and to worse 
than savage expression of fear and 
hatred. Women, like men, have been 
submerged by this upsurging of out- 
grown but deep-rooted sentiments. 
It is therefore pathetically absurd to 
say with a recent speaker that “if 
women had voted we should have had 
no war.” Yet it is true—and the sig- 
nificance of that truth will be in- 
creasingly perceived—that for the 
short period in which women have 
had the discipline of world interests 
they have exhibited an amazing ra- 
pidity of assimilation of world eth- 
ics. It is scarce a hundred years 
since democracy began to work in 
women, to develop in them an indi- 
vidual relationship to affairs outside 
the home; and already the women of 
many countries have united for 
moral reforms and philanthropies, 
and to wipe out the disqualification 
of sex in the franchise, in a way that 
augurs well for their speedy growth 
in the international point of view in 
all the high concerns of life. Men, 
with ages of political experience, 
professional leadership and world 
commerce behind them, have been 
far slower to respond to that spirit 
of race unity which transcends na- 
tional and class limitations. Hence 
there is reasonable hope that when 
women have had full citizenship and 
equal opportunity of social training 
in longer discipline, they will might- 
ily reinforce men’s tardy effort to 
organize the world’s moral forces for 
general human welfare. 

Meanwhile the present situation 
calls for immediate and effective 
union of all the work of broad-mind- 
ed and brave-hearted men and wo- 
men in a great popular propaganda 
for world peace. To this end, not 
chiefly to add to the numbers of 
those engaged in the war against 
war, but far more to give vitality, 
freshness, organizing ability among 
the common people, power of popu- 
lar appeal and a more ardent pas- 
sion of protest against human 
slaughter, the entrance of women in 
great numbers into the organized 
peace movement is the supreme need 
of the hour. 

To stir them to such effort, let the 


women of the United States and of 
the world call to mind the special 
reasons why women should hate war 
and should fight that militarism that 
makes for war. All the indictments 
against these evils that men pacifi- 
cists have made, women pacificists 
can make as earnestly. In addition, 
women have other and still more 
damning indictments. 

Women can charge to the account 
of war their bitterest slavery to men 
in the household. The alien man, in 
the older ages, captured in war, had 
no rights his victorious enemy was 
bound to respect. He might be killed, 
mutilated or condemned to perpetual 
servitude at will. But the alien wo- 
man, torn from her kindred to be- 
come the concubine, the slave or the 
outraged prey of the victor in war, 
learned what is worse than death, 
and what is more hopeless than man- 
ual servitude. That kinship feeling 
that in primitive times made women, 
indeed, the vassal of her clan, but 
protected her from the unmitigated 
horrors of personal ownership by a 
single tyrant, war destroyed, leaving 
her utterly unprotected. When wo- 
men trace their long struggle up- 
ward from domestic slavery, thru 
legal but perpetual “minority” to 
their present direct relation to the 
state in “contract power” and in cit- 
izenship, let them not forget the part 
war has played in their subjection. 
All the forces which have worked to- 
ward the emancipation of women 
from domestic bondage root them- 
selves in social order, in peaceful in- 
dustry, in reason and in law made 
just and regnant. And all these 
forces are rendered feeble and impo- 
tent in the clash of arms. It is for 
this cause that women should hate 
war with.a peculiar hatred. 

Moreover, women should hate war 
for its disastrous effect upon their 
special functions as wives and moth- 
ers. Women bear the chief burden of 
personal care of the young, the un- 
developed, the frail and sick, the 
aged, the feebleminded, the socially 
incompetent. They have had to bear 
that burden ever since social sympa- 
thy forbade the strong to kill the 
weak by fiat of the state. This pro- 
cess of social protection of the in- 
competent has unquestionably low- 
ered the average standard in human 
quality where it has worked unmodi- 
fied by some science and art of race 
culture. War—and all that makes for 
war—is the worst hindrance to the 
attempt to relieve women of this 
overmastering burden of administer- 
ing philanthropy, and to give her 
time and opportunity for her or- 
ganic function of teaching and de- 
veloping the normal and super-exeal- 
lent specimens of the race. Not only 


does it destroy uselessly all the com- 
mon wealth of humanity so terribly 
needed for projecting and realizing 
the social control that can truly ad- 
vance individual life, but it deliber- 
ately and monstrously aids that 
“breeding downward” which is the 
bane of civilization. 

Economic exploitation, bad as it 
is, destroys the weakest first. War 
destroys the strongest first. Not only 
that, but preparation for war in the 
form of vast armies and navies on a 
peace footing increases the social 
diseases most inimical to family life, 
unfits men for civic usefulness, and 
tends in all its influences away from 
that devotion of life and treasure to 
the higher interests of human prog- 
ress on which future generations de- 
pend. It is because of women’s pe- 
culiar functional relation to the so- 
cial demand for race integrity and 
race culture that enlightened women 
must hate war and all that makes 
for war. 

Furthermore, women who know 
their past in primitive life, and have 
some realizing sense of the long 
struggle which has brought women 
in the more enlightened countries 
where they are, must join the war 
against war because of its power to 
plunge them back in a moment of so 
cial chaos to the foot of the hill up 
which they have so painfully climbed. 
War, this incredible war, after alll 
the centuries of so-called civilization, 
puts the women under its mailed fist 
back in the area of ceaseless, life- 
killing drudgery, from which the 
modern woman has but just emerged. 
It binds again upon her back—less 
able in muscle and in nerve to bear 
the burden than was the primitive 
woman who had not yet learned she 
had a mind—that ancient burden of 
beginning an ordered social life once 
more. 

War, and the alien slave-women 
whom war furnished to ruling 
households in the older life, gave, in- 
deed, to a select “lady” class the first 
leisure which women ever gained for 
intellectual growth and social com- 
mand. In this sense a privileged 
caste among women, as among men, 
escaped, by way of war and the 
slavery of war captives, from the 
hardest labor. How few, however, 
the members of the “lady” caste; 
how innumerable the mass of wom- 
en of the common people, those 
mothers of the race, whose overwork 
and cruel abuse have been the most 
eppalling social waste of all the 
blundering prodigality of human 
life! 

Man’s inventive genius and his 
superb organization of industry 
have released the mass of women 
from that ancient drudgery that 
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warped the body and dwarfed the 
brain. War plunges women back 
again into complete absorption of 
their life in the ruder services to the 
social need. War makes of woman 
again, as of old, the “breeder” and 
the drudge. Witness the announce- 
ments of the Associated Press that 
high dignitaries of state churches in 
the warring nations offer “great re- 
duction in the cost of marriage cere- 
monies to all enlisted men who will 
marry before leaving for the front’; 
some even suggesting “free services” 
of this sort. What does this mean? 
It must often mean wives and moth- 
ers bearing the double burden of 
self-support and child support in 
widowhood, or helping the state in 
caring for maimed or invalid men 
after the war is over. 

Man’s unbridled passions, his 
clumsy blundering in statecraft, his 
greed for lands and gold and mar- 
kets, his autocracy in government 
and his secret diplomacy made so 
often of lies, man’s willingness and 
power in his ruling castes to plunge 
the common people into misery, have 
combined thus to set back the on- 
ward moving mothers of the race. It 
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TWO EUROPEAN WOMEN WHO URGED AMERICAN WOMEN TO WORK FOR PEACE 


is these things all women of light 
and leading should oppose with all 
their new-gained power. 

Finally, all enlightened and free 
women, especially those of neutral 
countries, should make a protest, 
compelling in its solemn appeal, 
against war as the supreme outrage 
on the moral nature of humanity. 
On a sure sense of ethical values 
rests all the permanent progress of 
the race; war, and the things that 
make for war, give a dual and self- 
contradictory direction to the ideal- 
ism of youth, and to the ethical 
judgment of maturity. 

In civic life one is already re- 
quired by conscience to be truthful 
in word and deed, to have respect for 
others’ rights, to be just and honor- 
able and humane in all relationships, 
to conserve and add to the common 
wealth of material gains and mental 
achievements for the benefit of all 
humanity. In war and in the train- 
ing that leads toward war it becomes 
a duty to cheat the enemy without 
scruple, to “kill him first’? whether 
or not it is certain that he means to 
or could kill you; to harry his wife 
and children and his aged parents; 


to loot and burn and destroy all that 
he has earned by generations of 
peaceful toil. It was said before the 
Civil War in the United States, “A 
nation cannot exist half slave and 
half free.’ Can a world of civiliza 
tion exist with its moral life half hu- 
man and half fendish? The depend 
ence upon “the judgment of battle,” 
among nations as among individuals, 
has long been the supreme atheism, 
it denies the sovereignty of truth 
and justice. That atheism under- 
mines all faith in spiritual values; 
and by this process it not only de 
stroys by violence the temples of law 
and culture and worship which man 
has builded, but, most subtle de- 
struction of all, it sinks under waves 
of bestiality and passion those ideals 
on which respect for womanhood and 
tender regard for the child have 
fibered the later progress of the race 
It is because of this blasphem) 
against the Holy Spirit of truth and 
righteousness and love that all wom- 
en should utter 
A curse from the depths of womanhood, 
That is very salt and bitter and good. 
on war and all that makes for war. 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 





Paul Thompson 


On the left Mme. Rosika Schwimmer, of Austria, organizing press secretary of the International Woman Suffrage Alliance, who came here on behalf 
of the women organized in thirteen European countries to ask our aid in bringing peace. She said to the delegates assembled at Washington: ‘Today 
in the spirit of this meeting you have laid a foundation for a new Europe. You have set the greatest record for women ever set in the history of the 


world. You have always been a teacher to the women of Europe, and now you are teachers of the men. . 


when it does come, will end all wars.” 


- We European women think suffrage. 


Mrs. Pethick Lawrence, the English suffragist, on the right, moved her hearers to tears by her vivid 


description of war suffering, and commended the spirit of the American women’s peace plan, saying “It is founded on a great moral idea, based 
on the sacredness of human life.” War, she said, was made by “international gamblers and degenerates” 
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HE efficient man plays in 
: order to work more and work 
better. 

Our idea of amusement should be 
to enjoy it while we play, but employ 
it after we play. And if we would 
analyze the holidays that give us 
most pleasure, we should find them 
carrying out this idea. The “morn- 
ing-after” headache belongs to the 
man who didn’t use his head the 
night before. A pastime is like a 
meal, we spoil it by thinking while 
we take it—or by failing to think 
before we take it. 

Every sensible man or woman 
should possess an Efficiency Amuse- 
ment Chart, the construction and use 
of which we will now describe. It is 
based on a close analysis of our work, 
surroundings, health, temperament, 
ideals; and of our amusement in re- 
lation thereto. 

Let us be concrete. Let us take for 
illustration a manager of a modern 
city store, and see how he should plan 
his recreation. (The same principle 
and method apply to any worker 
anywhere. ) 

The store manager is on duty from 
eight a. m. to six p. m. He is sur- 
rounded by the hum of voices, the 
clatter of typewriters, the din of 
street noises. He rides to and from 
his work on a rattling, rumbling 
street-car; he cannot sleep normally 
—with crying children, theater par- 
ties, newspaper scareheads, pianos 
next door, late-staying visitors, and 
early morning milkmen, all pulling at 
his nerves. But the man’s job depends 
on his being as regular, punctilious 
and reliable as a clock—therefore he 
shouldn’t have any nerves. He gets 
no outdoor exercize. He subsists 
chiefly on restaurant and delicatessen 
near-food. He must dress up to the 
minute. He makes his living by at- 
tending minutely to all the super- 
ficialities. He has no time for music, 
no taste for art, no touch with the 
world’s great literature. Life is to 
him a bundle of overwrought nerves 
connecting a feverish brain, a rebel- 
lious stomach, and a_ pocketbook 
whose sole function is to disgorge. 

What does the man do, in his leis- 
ure hours? He joins a poker party 


with “the boys,” where cigars and 
drinks further knock out his nerves; 
or he jabs more sounds into his ears 
at a crazy musical comedy for the 
“tired business man’; or he goes mo- 
toring and tries to push the speed 
limit off the map. Yet he fondly be- 
lieves he is quite sane. And we are all 
as foolish in our own way. 

How should this man order a sci- 
entific rest period? 

First. Let him write down the in- 
fluences and ingredients of his daily 
work and life. They are: noise, hur- 
ry, sociability, regularity, responsi- 
bility, confinement, fashion, conven- 
tion, financial worry, sleeplessness, 
brain fag, muscular weakness, emo- 
tional atrophy. Certain physical dis- 
orders must proceed from the man’s 
unnatural mode of life; suppose they 
are eye strain and indigestion. 

Second. Let him write down the ex- 
act opposites of these—a list of the 
lacking elements in his make-up or 
environment, whose presence would 
balance, normalize, refresh and en- 
ergize him. (See chart below.) 

Third. Let him now make a list of 
all his available sources of amuse- 
ment—from an evening’s fun to the 
yearly vacation of a month or a fort- 
night. He will probably have twenty 
or thirty of these—certainly a wider 
choice than he imagines before tak- 
ing inventory, the average person be- 
ing narrower in nothing th~.n in his 
routine of pleasures. , 

Fourth. Let him now take each 
amusement in List B and compare it 
with each requirement in List A, 
noting in the spaces opposite how far 
his customary mode of enjoyment 
supplies the elements to increase ef- 
ficiency—or decrease it. A thought- 
ful, conscientious building of this 
chart should mean the breaking of a 
great light on the store manager. 

Fifth. Let him then form the habit 
of consulting the chart whenever he 
plans a day or a week or an hour of 
recreation, until he chooses by in- 
stinct and reason the kind of play 
that makes a new man of him. (The 
chart for a doctor, a minister, or a 
college president, would of course be 
entirely different in many, or all, of 
the aspects here given.) 








The amusements should be marked 
plus (+) where they increase effi- 
ciency, minus (—) where they de- 
crease it, and zero (©) where they 
have no special effect either way. 
List B is not complete, but merely 
illustrative. 

Adding the plus marks, then can- 
celling each minus with a plus, we 
have the largest plus remainder 
(12+) for the mountain tramp, and 
the largest minus remainder (13—) 
for the dinner party. Hence the for- 
mer is the best, and the latter the 
worst recreation, of those here given, 
for this particular manager of a city 
store. But all those marked + in the 
column of values are good for him, 
and all those marked — are likely to 
be bad. If any item in List A is of 
special importance, that should count 
double, in figuring the totals; two + 
or two — marks, as the case may be. 

Now I am not so foolish as to sup- 
pose that a sane man will, for the 
rest of his days, consult a dry table 
of Efficiency Values whenever he 
wants to play chess or frolic with the 
baby. I do believe, however, that a 
shrewd, ambitious man will construct 
this chart for himself, will study it 
carefully, and will form the habit of 
choosing his games from the plus 
side of the efficiency ledger. 

The efficiency principles embodied 
in the Chart may be stated in a few 
words. A scientific recreation should 
include: 

1. Complete break in routine activi- 
ties and obligations, with specific rest 
for overworked organs, nerves, brain- 
cells and muscles. 

2. Exercize for unused faculties and 
functions, to the point of wholesome fa- 
tigue of a kind seldom known. 

3. An element of surprize, mental, 
emotional or spiritual, to reawaken in- 
terest in everyday life. 

4. Absolute freedom, inner and outer, 
during the recreation period. 

5. Temperamental uplift and renewal. 

Change of work is not rest. We 
delude ourselves with the notion that 
it is, merely because we do not know 
how to rest. The American disorder 
is nerve-strain, for which the only 
cure is perfect relaxation. 

Long ago the nation’s richest 
man learned that a siesta following 
lunch put him in condition for a new 
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EFFICIENCY AMUSEMENT CHART 


FOR A MANAGER OF A CITY STORE 


(Hypothetical case. Both lists depend on 
health, environment, etc., and must be compiled anew for each individual.) 


ersonal conditions of work, 





ACTUAL 
Conditions 
Hostile to 
Efficiency 


IDEAL 
Conditions 
Favorable to 

Efficiency 


Silence 


Noise | 


AMUSEMENTS . 


Golf Billiards Cards 


Dance 


Dinner -——Theater 
Party 
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Society Solitude 





Regularity Spontaneity 





Responsibility Irresponsibility 





Confinement Outdoor life 





Fashion Simplicity 





Convention Individuality 





Money worry Money saving 








Insomnia Sound sleep 
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day’s work in the afternoon. Great 
factories now hold a recess about 
three p. m. for a quarter of an hour, 
to give their employees a rest, with 
reading, music, games, and so forth. 
This practise should become univer- 
sal, not for charity but for efficiency. 
Concentration follows relaxation; 
and the time will come when the great 
business men, like the great authors, 
do their day’s work in three hours. 
Thinking with your whole brain 
means playing with your whole body, 
loving with your whole heart, long- 
ing with your whole soul. Efficiency 
is wholeness, specialized by turns. 
Husbands and wives, however, 
should make it their solemn duty to 
be silly together. The man who finds 
his chief pleasure in business or the 
club, and the woman who finds hers 
in matinee thrills or the fashion pa- 
rade, are slumping toward marital 
inefficiency at an alarming rate. Ev- 
ery household should have a home 
gymnasium, in attic or cellar, with 
an assortment of games for the 
dining-room table, including the fa- 
vorite of each member of the family. 
Our pastimes should center in the 
home, and we should become uneasy 
when parents and children no longer 
enjoy the same things. One reason 
why every family should have at least 
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two children is that the parents may 
have an excuse apiece for going to 
the circus. 

It is just as needful to escape and 
forget the family at least once a year. 
The Lord never made two people who 
could live together sanely and sweet- 
ly three hundred and sixty-five days 
at a stretch. Every wife knows this 
—but nearly every husband has it to 
learn. From what I have seen of mar- 
ried life, I believe it is the religious 
duty of every man to disappear once 
a year. Not only depart—disappear! 
And twice a year is twice as good as 
once. Get beyond the reach of mails, 
telegrams and telephones. Leave no 
address behind, merely keep an acci- 
dent card of home directions in your 
pocket. Don’t let yourself write home, 
no matter how much you feel like it. 
Sleep late every morning. Read noth- 
ing. Revel in irresponsibility. Roam 
where you will. Let your watch run 
down, and refuse to wind it up. Be so 
anxious for freedom that you forget 
dinner-time and miss a few meals 
(your stomach also needs a vaca- 
tion). In short, return to primitive 
existence, with all the obligations of 
home and business wiped out for two 
weeks or a month. And if you aren’t 
glad to be a regular family man 
again, loaded down with responsibili- 


ties on all sides, then of a truth I 
don’t know men! 

Having given your wife, your chil- 
dren and your clerks an equal chance 
twice a year for respite from the 
brutal chains of the habitual, you will 
have supplied a leading factor in ef- 
ficiency—a scientific period of play. 

“But,” you protest, “I can’t stay 
away that long, my business would 
be ruined.” Very well, you are lucky. 
A series of week-ends at play does 
more for the busy man than a whole 
month of leisure. The only condition 
is that you be able to erase your 
work from your mind in an hour, 
instead of a week or a month. To 
master the art of relaxation is to 
gain more from your short Sundays 
of freedom than most people gain 
from a month’s pleasure jaunt. Rec- 
reation is not geographical, it is men- 
tal. We do not work too much for 
our health and happiness—we think 
too little. 

During the writer’s four years in 
college he held the tennis champion- 
ship of the school. He was much 
elated over this. He should have been 
much deprest. What he needed was 
to be champion of quoits, or checkers, 
or hide-the-handkerchief, or some 
other leisurely, meditative sport. The 
game of tennis is for fat, rich, 
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phlegmatic gentlemen; the game of 
golf is for thin, poor, fidgety ones; 
but. the overfed ones won’t play ten- 
nis and the underfed ones can’t play 
golf—so why go to all the trouble of 
this psychological diagnosis? Re 
sponse to nerve-stimuli is the key to 
a man’s appropriate game. If he is 
quick, nervous, excitable, he should 
avoid polo, tennis, high diving, rac- 
ing of all kinds. Fun, like food, may 
be meat to one man—poison to an- 
other. 

In a deeper way temperament is 
crucial. Ever so often we should leave 
our work in order to renew the mo- 
tive or incentive that makes us work. 
What is your motive? Is it love, or 
ambition, or altruism, or self-devel- 


opment, .or the creative impulse? 
When you feel yourself losing it (and 
your labor growing dull and monoto- 
nous), can you re-discover it soonest 
by the sea, or on a hilltop, or amid 
the crowds, or in silent communion 
with a loved one? A poet and a poli- 
tician can no more take their recrea- 
tion together than a lark and a lion 
could. An accurate measure of a man 
is the number and variety of his 
chosen modes of recreation. Their 
diversity mark his extensity. To be 
leader of something is less a goal 
than to be lover of everything. 

The tests for a scientific amuse- 
ment are few and easy. It should be 
natural, simple, unconventional. It 
should combine emotional expression 


with nervous relaxation and muscular 
exertion. It should result in mental 
and physical balance. It should re- 
store the child in us. It should make 
us frank, honest, loyal, democratic, 
whole-hearted. It should give us per- 
spective, and a saner view of our- 
selves and the other fellow. It should 
transfer the grip on our game to the 
grip on our job. It should develop 
tolerance, patience, keen judgment, 
fair play, sure method, fine team 
work. It should leave body stronger, 
heart bigger, mind clearer, soul finer. 

Does your favorite pastime do all 
these things for you? Then you can 
make it a “hobby” and ride to the 
top of the world! 

New York City 


THE HOTEL DE GINK 


O longer are hoboes to be the 
N= wanderers of the earth. 
The romance of the open 
road and care-free spirit, celebrated 
from the days of Chaucer to Harry 
Kemp as the joy of vagabondage, has 
played out. 
In all the vast fraternity of the 
United Hoboes of America, no one 


could explain the disquieting unrest, 


the inexpressible depression that 
weighed upon the spirits of these 
itinerant workers of the world. 

Then one day Jeff Davis made a 
great discovery. 

Down at the corner of Certter and 
Worth streets, in New York, in a 
big, empty, five-story building, there 


BY BRONSON BATCHELOR 








This winter New York faces the 
worst unemployment problem in its 
history. How one man, with the 
cooperation of the. city’s Commit- 
tee on Unemployment, of which 
Judge Elbert H. Gary is head, is 
trying to meet the situation for his 
fellow-unfortunates is told in the 
following story. Similar “hotels” 
have been established by Jeff Davis 
in Seattle and Tacoma, and this 
latest experiment will be watched 
with no little interest—THE EDITOR. 




















. the busy dt 


is the merry ring of hammers and 
zz of saws—busy, that is, 
as men long unused to work could 


make them. To Manhattan’s 275 ho- 
tels is shortly to be added another, 
euphoniously known as the “Hotel de 
Gink,” and its promoter, chief 
backer, manager and clerk is Mr. 
Jeff Davis, hailed by the hoboes as 
“king.” 

“You see,” says this slim, kindly 
eyed, wise, young-old man, with the 
beard of youth still on his face, “‘we 
*boes found we was missin’ some- 
thin’. We didn’t know just what it 
was, but it was somethin’ we wanted 
pretty bad. So we started in to in- 
vestigate ourselves, an’ we found 
what we wanted was a home.” 

Over beyond the deal table, where 
the “king” had established his tem- 
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GETTING READY TO OPEN THE “HOTEL DE GINK” 


“A group of ‘subjects’ were shuffling cans ol rubbish, paper, and dirt toward a stairway, down which they disappeared in a cloud of dust ‘and riot 
of rattle. . What happened to the cans or the dirt below nobody seemed to care 
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porary office, a group of “subjects” 
were shuffling cans of rubbish, pa- 
per and dirt toward a stairway, 
down which they disappeared in a 
cloud of dust and riot of rattle. An- 
other group languidly followed with 
brooms and shovels. What happened 
to the cans or the dirt below nobody 
seemed to care. 

But none of the “ginks” could keep 
his eyes long off the king. Whether 
going thru the motions of work or 
“overseeing” the job—and the over- 
seers outnumbered the workers at 
least five to one—their faces were 
turned constantly to the royal pre- 
cincts ruled off from the rest of the 
hall by a cord. It was as tho they 
were still dazed in admiration of 
their king’s achievement. 

From the city authorities “for and 
in consideration of one dollar” King 
Davis leased the Center street build- 
ing, which had formerly been occu- 
pied by a button making concern, to 
be used as a home by the out-of- 
works indefinitely. Then, by royal 
edict, King Davis himself 


shoe-shinin’ stand down below. 
We’re goin’ to have a barber shop, 
too—all kinds of men among the 
*boes, you know—carpenters, plumb- 
ers, barbers, masons, printers—we 
can fix up the whole place ourself. 
On the top floor we’re goin’ to have 
shower baths, and say, you ought to 
see the fumigator for their clothes 
the boys ’a made. Got to keep sani- 
tary these days, you know. Why, 
this place when we get it fixed ’ll be 
slick’s a hospital. 

“This ain’t goin’ to be any hang- 
out for cranks, either. No ‘bugology’ 
or socialists, or anarchists. You treat 
the public right, and the public ’ll 
stand by you, ’s our motto. 

“Why, just look at this,” and a 
grimy hand waved toward the morn- 
ing mail. “Here’s an offer to give 
us a thousand hand towels, here’s an- 
other for a carpenter brace, some 
hammers and some ” a look of 


sudden responsibility swept the royal 
countenance. 
“Say, Utica, you an’ Seattle beat 


it over t’? Avenue D and get them 
carpenter braces an’ tools. Frisco, 
you take this ’ere fiver that come in 
the mail and get a little ‘coffee and’. 
Bring back the change. Red, you 
better take a look in at that restaur- 
ant up on Cherry street tha’ they 
moved out o’ the sidewalk. Andy 
says we c’n rustle somethin’ there.” 

“An’ say, I almos’ forgot to tel} 
you, this afternoon we're gettin’ a 
pianner. Lot of the boys can tickle 
the ivories. 

“We're willin’ to work for what we 
get, too. Some o’ the boys tried the 
municipal employment agency, but 
they ain’t nothin’ in that. We’re 
goin’ to have one of our own. Stand- 
in’ down there all day waitin’ for a 
guy to sing out your name, maybe ’e 
does, an’ maybe ’e don’t, an’ no 
thanks fo’ you’ pains. Here you can 
be nice an’ comfy, an’ then when 
some nice lady wants the snow shov- 
eled, or a commission merchant’s got 
some stuff he wants moved, we’re 
Johnny on the job.” 

“What? Are the hoboes or- 





promulgated the following 
rules : 


Only real hoboes admitted 
here; no cranks nor preachers 
talkin’ reform. 

Any one lookin’ for sympathy 
will find it in the dictionary un- 
der the S’s. 

This is a gent’s hotel; don’t 
do nothing you wouldn’t do in 
your own mother’s home. 

“People ought to take a les- 
son from us,” the king con- 
tinued, a cup of steaming 
coffee poised in midair, ready 
to follow the last of a roll. 
“When we found somethin’ 
was wrong we started in to 
find out what it was. We 
didn’t keep puttin’ off and 
puttin’ off. That’s the trouble 
wi’ society. Everybody’s try- 
in’ to put somethin’ on some- 
body else, tryin’ to put it on 
the city, on the church, on 
their folks, anything so 
‘George’ll do it” and not them. 
When you pull the wires 
right, you c’n always get what 
you want,” he added signifi- 
cantly; then turned to his fol- 
lowers. ; 

“Come on, *boes, get busy; 
what you’se think this is? We 
ain’t got all night to clean out 
this floor.” 

“Yes, sir, when you’re wise 
how to pull the string it’s 
dead easy. This buildin’, do 
you think it costs us any- 
thing? The city gives it to us. 
It’s goin’ to be a real dump, 
too. Goin’ to have a loungin’ 





ganized? Betcher life we’re 
organized. Incorporated in 
the State of Indiana. Our 
headquarters ’s in the Labor 
Temple at Indianapolis. D’ 
you ever hear the oath that 
every good ’bo has to take? 
Well, here it is: 

“‘T (insert name) d’ here- 
by sol’nly swear t’ do all ’n 
my power t’ aid an’ assist all 
those willin’ t’ aid an’ assist 
themselves. I pledge myself t’ 
assist all runaway kids, and t’ 
try an’ induce them to return 
t? their homes an’ parents. | 
sol’nly swear never t’ serve as 
a scab or a _ strikebreaker 
’gainst any labor organiza- 
tion, an’ do all ’n my power 
fo’ the betterm’nt o’ myself, 
my organization, an’ organ- 
ized labor, so’elp’me Goll.’ 
You see, we ’boes have got 
some heart, after all.” 

The king leaned forward 
with almost boyish enthusi- 
asm. Conscious of what men- 
tion of the latest of Manhat- 
tan’s hotels in the press had 
already done for the “de 
Gink” in the way of dona- 
tions, he was eager with hope. 
In the brown, friendly, smil- 
ing eyes there was a touch of 
wistfulness. 

“Say, "bo, I never like 
askin’ favors of nobody, an’ 
everybody’s been mighty kin’ 
to us. But, when you’re writ- 
in’ this up, if you wouldn’t 
min’ mentionin’ it. we do 








room on this floor, upstairs a © Underwood & Underwood 


clothes-pressin’ place, and a 


“KING” JEFF DAVIS 


need a couple of billiard ta- 
bles pretty bad!” 





FAIR PLAY ON THE HIGH SEAS 


BY SYDNEY BROOKS 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT OF THE INDEPENDENT 


the British people worked up over 

any Anglo-American dispute or 
difficulty. They always take it for 
granted that, whatever it is, it will 
be settled. That is so even when the 
international sky in all other quar- 
ters is comparatively clear and when 
a controversy between London and 
Washington is thus thrown into 
greater and therefore more conten- 
tious prominence. It is trebly so at 
a time like the present when Great 
Britain is fighting for her very ex- 
istence as an independent nation and 
when she has neither time, energy 
nor inclination to worry over sec- 
ondary issues. All British comments 
on the American note should there- 
fore be read in the light of this pro- 
found and universal assumption that 
Anglo-American relations, while 
from time to time they may be ruf- 
fled by passing differences, can never 
be gravely disturbed. 

Whenever the United States makes 
a move in foreign politics in an anti- 
British direction there are always 
some: Englishmen who put it all down 
to “politics,” those mysterious Amer- 
ican politics which the outside world 
has long given up all hope of ever 
understanding. To some extent the 
familiar explanation has been forth- 
coming in this case, too. I have come 
across Englishmen who have assured 
me that the Southern cotton planters 
have put pressure upon their Con- 
gressional representatives, who in 
turn have put pressure upon Presi- 
dent Wilson, who is most anxious to 
relieve his Administration of the 
charge of being hostile to business 
and an obstacle to prosperity; and 
that this, coming on the top of the 
propaganda of the German agents 
and emissaries in the United States, 
and reinforced by the influence of 
the Western copper interests and by 
the desirability of capturing the 
German vote, is the true cause and 
origin of the stand. There may 
be something in all this, something, 
but not, I should judge, very much. 
In any case very little importance is 
attached to it in the British press. 

There is, however, one aspect of 
the question which the English 
newspapers have enlarged upon with 
much satisfaction to themselves and 
possibly with some effect on Ameri- 
can opinion. They have pointed out 
that, even from the standpoint of 
American interests, the contraband 
question is relatively a small matter 
and that far greater issues, with a 
far deeper influence on American 
fortunes and policies, are on the an- 


I: is never an easy matter to get 


vil than the more or less of Ameri- 
can trade with neutral countries. 


“The Old World,” said the Daily 


Mail on December 31, “is in process 
of violent demolition; the British 
Empire is fighting for its very ex- 
istence; every ideal of international 
justice, of democracy, of social 
equity which is dear to American 
sentiment, has been challenged and 
assaulted by Prussian militarism; 
and in a victory for the Allies the 
security and well-being of the Unit- 
ed States and the triumph of Ameri- 
can conceptions of society and gov- 
ernment are unescapably involved.” 

That I believe to be a view very 
generally entertained by the British 
people. Moreover the larger inter- 
ests of the two powers are looked 
upon over here as being in many 
other respects substantially identi- 
cal. It is inconceivable to Englishmen 
that any American with the smallest 
political instinct or foresight should 
desire or do anything to promote the 
calamity of a German victory, the 
effects of which would make them- 
selves disastrously felt thruout the 
whole of the United States. It is 
equally inconceivable to Englishmen 
that Americans should not be as 
anxious as they are themselves to 
bring the war to a close at the earli- 
est possible moment and that they 
should not realize that while a few 
individual American traders may 
gain by its prolongation, the great 
bulk of American trade must neces- 
sarily suffer. Englishmen in short 
assume both that the British . Gov- 
ernment has no desire to hamper 
American exports needlessly and 
that the American Government has 
no desire to weaken the economic 
pressure of British sea-power when 
legitimately exercized. Two practical 
and businesslike peoples, thus agree- 
ing on essentials, ought not to take 
long in adjusting their minor differ- 
ences on points of detail. 

The presentation of the Note came 
as a surprize to British opinion and 
also, I fancy, to the Foreign Office, 
for the reason that we understood 
the contraband question to be well on 
the way to settlement. About a fort- 
night before it was handed in there 
was an announcement in the British 
press that a quasi-official arrange- 
ment had been come to between the 
two Governments. by which Great 
Britain agreed to forego the right of 
search in the case of vessels whose 
cargoes had been inspected before 
leaving port by British Consular of- 
ficials. We had high hopes that this 
in time would lead to a workable so- 


lution, and that American traders 
who were not shipping contraband 
goods would find it to their advan- 
tage to fall in with it. The trouble 
was they could not be forced to do 
so. There appears to be no executive 
authority in the United States capa- 
ble of ordering the officials at Amer- 
ican ports to issue certificates guar- 
anteeing the character of a ship’s 
cargo and the trustworthiness of its 
manifest. A further complication 
was that Mr. McAdoo had issued an 
instruction that manifests were not 
to be made public until thirty days 
after the vessel had sailed. In Brit- 
ish eyes this order, whatever may 
have been its intention and purpose, 
amounted to an invitation to Amer- 
ican merchants to send to Germany 
as much contraband as they pleased 
and promised them the assistance of 
the United States Government in 
concealing their operations, It cer- 
tainly made it necessary for the Ad- 
miralty either to lay down altogether 
its weapon of commercial pressure 
or to search very vigorously and 
thoroly every vessel carrying an 
American cargo. The Secretary of 
the Treasury must therefore bear 
the blame for some of the difficul- 
ties that have since arisen. No one 
in England expected that these diffi- 
culties would be wholly removed by . 
the permission given to British Con- 
suls to examine cargoes before leav- 
ing port. What, however, we did hope 
was that the plan might develop into 
some system of joint inspectorship 
by which representatives of both the 
British and the American Govern- 
ments might issue certificates guar- 
anteeing the innocence of a cargo 
and its immunity from search, seiz- 
ure or detention. If this could be 
done most of the friction and delay 
would disappear and American trad- 
ers who continued to export contra- 
band goods would do so at their own 
risk. It is quite clear, and President 
Wilson has frankly admitted it, that 
fraudulent manifests are responsible 
for a good deal of the trouble. 

On the British side there have 
been some undoubted errors both of 
commission and of omission. Stop- 
ping a ship on the high seas and or- 
dering it off to a port that is not its 
destination is an unpleasant pro- 
ceeding; and it is quite possible that 
now and then a British naval officer 
may have shown some lack of tact 
and consideration. But where British 
officialdom has grievously failed is in 
supplying full and prompt informa- 
tion as to the fate of the cargoes in 
the vessels thus seized. It has hap- 
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pened time and again that while the 
American owners of the ship or its 
cargo knew that it had been de- 
tained, but knew nothing else, and 
while the American Ambassador in 
London was calling for particulars, 
the Foreign Office would be absolute- 
ly ignorant of the whole occurrence. 
A great deal of this delay was cer- 
tainly avoidable, but the Foreign 
Office, having of course much weight- 
ier affairs to attend to, neglected to 
speed up the workings of the depart- 
mental machine and failed to realize 
the bad effect produced in America 
by its dilatoriness and _ reticence. 
The British Foreign Office, more- 
over, while an admirable institu- 
tion, has very little conception of 
the uses of publicity. If it had issued 
a simple and temperate explanation 
of the British policy of contraband, 
and if it had followed this up by see- 
ing that the American press was 
promptly informed of the circum- 
stances of each seizure, I believe 
much of the irritation would have 
been avoided, 

When the full text of the Ameri- 
can Note was published on January 
1, it was recognized in Great Britain 
that the difference between the two 
Governments was one not of princi- 
ple, but procedure. President Wilson 
did not challenge our right both to 
search vessels and to detain them. 
His case was that our “present pol- 
icy toward neutral ships and cargoes 
exceeds the manifest necessity of a 
belligerent, and constitutes restric- 
tions upon the rights of American 
citizens on the high seas which are 
not justified by the rules of interna- 
tional law or required under the 
principle of self-preservation.” He 
expressly acknowledged the right of 
a belligerent to search on the high 
seas, and, “when there is sufficient 
evidence to justify belief that con- 
traband articles are in their car- 
goes,” to detain, American vessels or 
neutral vessels carfying American 
cargoes. But he objected to Ameri- 
can ships or American cargoes being 
deflected to British ports as a mat- 
ter of course and there searched for 
contraband on the off chance or the 
vague suspicion that contraband 
might be found, There should be, he 
contended, a presumption of inno- 
cence in favor of a cargo between 
two neutral countries and not a pre- 
sumption of guilt against it. To this 
_ the British answer—the popular, not 
the official answer—is first that it is 
not merely impossible to search a 
modern merchant vessel thoroly on 
the high seas, but that, in view of 
the radius and efficiency of the sub- 
marines, it would be an exceedingly 
hazardous undertaking even if it 
were practicable; secondly, that the 


diversion of the ship to a British 
port offers the only chance of really 
overhauling its cargo; and thirdly 
that as American manifests, on 
President Wilson’s own admission, 
are often not to be relied upon, 
Great Britain can hardly be blamed 
for looking upon all goods shipped 
from the United States to neutral 
countries bordering on or adjacent to 
Germany and Austria-Hungary with 
a certain amount of suspicion. Once 
more the great desirability of a 
strict official supervision of cargoes 
before sailing and of the issue of of- 
ficial certificates guaranteeing their 
innocence is made clear. 

The American Note requested, and 
very naturally, such a declaration of 
our policy as would clear up the am- 
biguities which have surrounded, for 
instance, our treatment of copper. 
Copper is as necessary in modern 
warfare as gunpowder and has quite 
properly been placed on the contra- 
band list. But the President com- 
plained that we interfered with the 
export of American copper to Italy 
even tho Italy was a neutral country 
and had placed an embargo on its re- 
exportation. The truth of the matter 
is that these embargoes placed by 
neutral countries on the re-exporta- 
tion of commodities that are sorely 
needed in Germany are absolutely 
valueless. We thought at first that 
the Scandinavian, Italian and Neth- 
erland Governments could enforce 
the prohibitions they enacted. We 
soon found that, with the best will 
in the world, they could not; that the 
ingenuity of the private dealer, 
sharpened by the prospect of making 
a fortune at a stroke, beat them 
every time; and that goods con- 
signed to Holland, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark or Italy, might just as well 
have had “Germany” written on 
their labels. I do not know whether 
it is realized in America that we 
have been obliged to prohibit the 
export of a number of British goods 
and products to these neutral coun- 
tries, simply because we found that, 
in spite of the embargo on their re- 
exportation, they were finding their 
way into Germany. In September 
and October, 1913, the United States 
exported to Italy, the Netherlands, 
Norway and Sweden, 10,900,000 
pounds of copper. In September and 
October, 1914, they sent to the same 
countries 62,100,000 pounds, or near- 
ly six times as much. Is there a 
single man in or out of the United 
States who doubts that practically 
the whole of this increase went to 
Germany and that American traders 
were materially contributing to the 
prolongation of the war? Is it also, 
I wonder, understood in the United 
States that the British Government 


pays promptly the prevailing market 
value of any cargo which it confis- 
cates and that American shippers of 
contraband goods suffer no actual 
loss, but only the loss of the inordi- 
nate profits they would have realized 
had the cargoes reached, and been 
sold in, Germany? 

When I say that all thinking Eng- 
lishmen realize and profoundly re- 
gret the hardships and damage that 
American trade is suffering I am 
saying what I believe to be the exact 
truth. There is absolutely not the 
least desire in this country, on the 
part either of the people or of the 
Government, to add to those suffer- 
ings, but on the contrary every de- 
sire to mitigate them; and if they 
can be mitigated without weakening 
the pressure of the British navy’s 
thumb upon Germany’s economic 
wind-pipe, everyone in Great Britain 
will be unreservedly thankful. There 
is certainly a keen appreciation 
among Englishmen of America’s dif- 
ficulties; it is hoped there is an 
equally keen appreciation among 
Americans of our own. We hold it to 
be essential to the success of the 
Allies, which involves, it must be re- 
membered, our very existence as an 
independent state and of the British 
Empire as a corporate organization, 
that the raw materials of her war 
factories should be kept as much as 
possible out of Germany’s hands; but 
in so keeping them, we have no wish 
whatever to injure America’s or any 
other nation’s non-contraband trade 
with neutral lands. When this is the 
spirit on our side of the Atlantic and 
when the American Note shows a 
similar spirit of reasonableness and 
good-will to exist in the United 
States, it is impossible not to believe 
that a settlement of this very vexed 
and contentious problem will be 
reached. The raising of the embargo 
which is at present imposed on the 
importation of many raw materials, 
especially wool and rubber, from the 
British Empire into the United 
States; the institution of a special 
Court of Claims, with an American 
assessor sitting on it, and adequate 
means at its disposal for the prompt 
despatch of all cases involving 
American owners or consignors; and 
in particular such an improvement 
in American manifests and in the 
official supervision of their contents 
as would automatically reduce the 
risk of search and seizure to a mini- 
mum—all these expedients have 
been suggested as possible ways out 
of the difficulty. Meanwhile Ameri- 
cans may rest assured that we in 
Great Britain are just as anxious as 
they can possibly be to have the 
whole question satisfactorily settled. 

London 





























A BIT OF EGYPT FOR NEW YORK 
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MERELY A RAILROAD BRIDGE APPROACH--BUT WITH A BEAUTY OF ITS OWN 


ITH the addition 

of a few hiero- 

glyphs, the new 
concrete piers of the ap- 
proaches to Hell Gate 
Bridge, New York City, 
would be unmistakably 
Egyptian. They defile for 
three miles; and the piers 
are broad enough on top 
to carry four lines of rail- 
way tracks. Some of the 
piers are seventy-five feet 
high, and as you look 
down thru the archways, 
the vista makes you think 
you are standing in the 
portico of a mammoth un- 
finished temple. 

Picturesque as they are, 
the approaches to the 
bridge have attracted less 
attention than the huge 
arch which is to span the 
channel. It is to be the 
largest steel arch in the 
world. The present record 
holder is across Niagara 
Gorge, 840 feet. The Hell 
Gate span will measure 
1017 feet. 

The four-track line 
which is to cross the Hell 
Gate structure will fur- 
nish a short cut and di- 
rect land connection be- 
tween the railways of New 
England and those of the 

















THE VISTA THRU MONSTER ARCHWAYS 


South—uniting the New 
York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railway with the 
Pennsylvania system’s 
East River and Hudson 
River tunnels. The link of 
connection, known as the 
“New York Connecting 
Railroad,” is only twelve 
miles long. When it is com- 
pleted express trains can 
be run from Boston and 
other New England points 
direct to the South and 
West—making New York 
a way-station for the first 
time in its history. Hith- 
erto such thru trips as 
have been made have nec- 
essitated the use of train- 
ferries or a roundabout 
routing. 

Taken in connection 
with the Bridge of Cab- 
rillo at the San Diego 
Exposition, recently pic- 
tured here, these photo- 
graphs show how superb- 
ly concrete is adapted for 
simple, massive construc- 
tion on beautiful lines. 
Other buildings at the San 
Diego Exposition prove 
that this same versatile 
medium may be used suc- 
cessfully in producing the 
most ornate and intricate 
decorative detail. 
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OW many of us neglect to utilize 

all our daily opportunities for self 

development? How many of us are 
living below our Highest Efficiency? 
How many of us have failed to acquire 
The Perfect Figure and the well-known 
mens sana in corpore sano? The an- 
swer to these questions will be found in 
the latest census report on the line 
marked “Grand Total.” 

Yet we editors are never weary of 
telling the people what more they ought 
to do and how to do it. Day after day, 
week after week, or month after month, 
according to the periodicity of the 
periodical we continue to pour out good 
advice upon an unheeding world and 
we will never cease our efforts, how- 
ever little the effect, so long as we get 
paid for them. 

It has recently become necessary for 
an editor to take on Physical Culture 
as a side-line. Accordingly I have de- 
vised a system of gymnastics that has 
certain advantages over anything ever 
before seen in print. It requires no ap- 
paratus except that provided free by 
the public service corporations of every 
town. It takes no time that could be 
more profitably employed otherwise. It 
does not mar the walls or shake down 
plastering on the flat below. Faithfully 
followed it will add ten years to any 
man’s life. By using these exercizes 
night and morning for the past three 
months I have added ten years to my 
life and I expect to add another ten 
before the winter is over. 


STREET CAR GYMNASTICS 
Ezercize I. The Two-Step 


First movement. Stand on one foot, pre- 
ferably your own, in the middle of the 
aisle and put the hands in the pockets, 
preferably your own. As the car starts 
take two quick steps backward, balance 
while you count three on the forward foot 
with the other suspended in the air, then 
recover former position. 

Second movement. When the car stops 
take two steps forward in the same fash- 
ion, bow or curtsey, and recover, if possible. 


Eeercize IT. The Liver-Squeezer 


First movement. Seize the strap with 
the right hand and rest the tip of the left 
foot on the floor if there is room for it. 
This will serve as a pivot on which the 
body may turn freely. When the car stops 
you revolve until the strap and you are 
twisted to the limit of resiliency and feel 
like a tether ball. The starting of the car 
untwists. 

Second movement. To avoid a permanent 
spirality of the vertebral column, move to 
the other side of the aisle and change off 
the hand and foot. Perhaps that sentence 


is not clear. What I mean is change from 
the right hand to the left hand and from 
the left foot to the right foot. 
Eeercize III. Chinning 

This is not done with gum or conversa- 
tion, both of which are out of place on the 
s‘reet car. Face toward one side of the car 
and, watching your chance when some one 
gets off, seize hold of two adjacent straps. 
Then bending the arms at the elbows, tak- 
ing care to bend them inward, never out- 
ward, draw yourself up until your hat 
touches the soup or the soap as the case 
may be. The knees should not be bent as 
the swaying of the car is likely to land 
you in the lap of a man larger than your- 
self. Repeat the movement five times a 
block, the short blocks, for five blocks. This 
exercize strengthens the biceps and the 
philogastriciveness. 


Ezercize IV. The Giant Swing 

Stand in the middle of the aisle facing 
forward. Grasp a strap on both sides of 
the car with each hand, no, I mean grasp 
a strap on each side with both hands, or 
rather a strap on both sides with both 
hands—this is really easier to do than to 
explain. Grasp a strap in the manner indi- 
eated and if instead of straps they have 
these new fangled enameled iron ewer han- 
dles so much the better because they squeak 
in time to the movement and so increase the 
sense of Rhythmic Vibration. Set yourself 
in motion by kicking the floor or whatever 
may be behind you and continue the swing 
of the body until the old cat dies or you 
are interrupted. This is an excellent exer- 
cize but not suitable for rush hours. 

I am giving my System freely to the 
public without hope of reward in this 
world. I want it distinctly understood 
that I take no private pupils, but I give 
a public exhibition of these exercizes 
every day except Sunday from 8:30 to 
9 a. m. and 5:30 to 6 p. m. in the 
Broadway cars. Admission five cents, 
and go as far as you like. 


I saw a ring of little girls dancing in 
the street and reciting rhythmically as 
tho it was a ritual: 

A > 2-2 

All boys are bad. 
Probably they will be suffragets when 
they grow up, or, if there are no suf- 
fragets then for lack of a ballot-box to 
conquer, some equally annoying aber- 
rance of the feminist movement. I wish 
they had chanted instead: 

A G A G 

All girls are good. 
It would have been quite as true and 
much less offensive. 


PROCLAMATION BY ANY NATION 


This war is purely defensive on our 
part. We stand in the forefront of civil- 
ization. We have long labored to pre- 
serve peace. It found its inception in 
the humiliation which was forced upon 

ryt thl d barbari 

Austria { DY @ ruthless and barbaric 
foe. Altho we could not see a proud 
nation to which we were bound by 
every tie of humanity conquered and 
laid prostrate before ruthless hordes of 
{ — _— \we still faithfully strove to 
keep western Europe out of the quar- 
rel. While our peaceful negotiations 
were going on the foe was mobilizing 
on our frontiers. This necessitated 
prompt action. We demanded that mob- 
ilization cease and threatened to mob- 


ilize ourselves (for purely defensive 
reasons) if it did not. The foe then 
violated the neutrality of Belgium by 
invading it in force from the { at 
Uhlans 
with ; automobiles }and also crost the 
aeroplanes 
French 
Prussian | 
Russian }frontier without warning. 
Austrian | 
Servian 
It will thus be seen by a perusal 
(orange 
white 
of our | yellow 
gray : 
acted thruout solely on the defensive. 
But it is not only or even chiefly 
upon this ground that we demand the 
support of the civilized world whose 
peace we are defending with our breasts. 
| Latin | 
German 
Slavic 
Anglo-Saxon 
the task devolves upon us to protect 
the world from { ew vol \ militarism 
and autocracy, from the insane ambi- 
{ Hohenzollerns 


tions of the |Romanall 


i. that we have 


As apostles 7 ee 


Romanoffs » from the 


Mikados 

aggressive and ruthless traditions 
which have been handed down from the 
Karageorge 
Bismarck 
Napoleon 
Metternich 
Genghis Khan 
Jimmu Tenno 


time of Think of how 


( Bosnians 
Poles 

Finns 

Boers 
Alsatians 
Armenians 
Koreans 
and imagine our fate at the hands of 
this ruthless enemy who, as all the world 
knows, regards none of the rules of 
civilized warfare and uses dum-dum 
bullets; who is inflamed with jealousy 
and hate and to whom the most solemn 
obligations and treaties are as waste 
paper! Our whole past history reveals 
us as the torchbearers of European civ- 
ilization, liberty and democracy. Do not 
permit this light to be trodden under 
Anglic- 
Slavic- 
Mongol- 
Teuton- 
Moslem-’ 


[S] 
An epigram is a new-born common- 


place. A commonplace is an epigram 
that has succeeded. 


our foes have treated the < 








foot! Let not the world be 


ized! 
(Signed) 





A “civilized nation” means merely a 
nation where there is an occasional 
civilized person. 


The good die young—even in those 
cases where they live to grow old. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN saéa: 
Twill study and get 


ready and maybe 
my chance will come.’ 














YOUR Chance 
Will Come 


Born in a one-room log cabin on the Kentucky frontier, Abraham Lincoln had very 
. . . . “ee 
little chance to acquire an education. But he was determined to succeed. “Some 


day,” he said, “my chance will come.” So he studied and got ready. And his 
chance DID come. 


Your chance will come. Some day you'll be considered for promotion or for a good 
job in some other line of work. If you 
are ready, you'll go up—there will be no 
limit to your chances to advance if you 
are ready to meet them. 


And you CAN get ready. No matter if 
your schooling was limited —if you do have 





INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 1024, | SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without further obligation on my part, how 
I can qualify for the position before which I mark X 




















| 
: | ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING FAN. | 
to work long hours. If you really want a | Heese oes, -| Window Trimming | 
: : Electric Wiri |_| Show Car ting 
better job, the International Correspond- | Telephone Expert | Lettering and Sign Palating 
. MECHANICALENGINEERING | 
ence Schools can train you for it at home -| Mechanical Drafting F|BOOKKEEPING | 
. : i |_| Stenogra an ewr 
during your spare time. | ae any » | Higher Accounting nd | 
|_j CIVIL ENGINEERIN |} Railway Accounting 
| Surveying and Mappl Lic ial La 
Every month more than 400 I. C. S. Students | Fisiweveieiranau'Scre, [lesominettsn' von evvoxe | 
voluntarily report promotions or salary increases | | Metal Mining -| Teachers Course 
|tISTATIONARYENGINEERING |-j English Branches 
due to the help of the I. C.S. What the I. C. S. LH] STATIONARYENGINEERING || Cogan OVI’ | 
have done for these men they can do for YOU. | ARCHITECTURE "| Railway Mail Clerk 
a Building Contractor . AGRICULTURE | 
tt Architectural Drafting = 
Engi ri | Textile M fact’ Spanish 
Mark the Coupon NOW | HSencrete Ena e_ Hoo “Figs t 
-e.8 P| HEATIN ic ) h 
Just mark on the attached coupon the position | 7] Sheet Metal Worker CJAUro RUNNING Italian 
or occupation you most like and mail the coupon | 
to the I.C.S. This will not obligate you in | Name niowebienieaieanel 
the least—but it will bring you the facts that | Present Occupation Cera | 
may change the course of your life. | 
| Street and No. nao 





City a Ee | 
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BOOKS oF OUTSTANDING WORTH 


Ralph Connor 
THE PATROL OF THE SUN DANCE TRAIL 


Like THE SKY PILOT, Connor's latest novel lives on, not merely in the book-shops but in the hearts 
of its readers, because of its drama, its tenderness of young love. 


‘The spirit of the open spaces; the beauty of the frontier that holds men surely under its subtle spell, 
in a story of crowding incident.'’—Boston Transcript. 
Decorative jacket and end-papers. Net, $1.25 


Marie Corelli INNOCENT: Her Fancy and His Fact 


Because for years Miss Corelli has made this her labor of love, it promises to keep on appealing to her 
readers as has THELMA. 


**With consummate skill, the whole heart of a woman is shown to us. 
that will never be forgotten.’""—W Robertson Nicoll. Net, $1.35 


Gilbert Parker YOU NEVER KNOW YOUR LUCK 


The months merely increase the popularity of this new tale of the Northwest, in which Parker has added 
to the strength of THE RIGHT OF WAY a new sweetness in the picture,of-Kitty Tynan. 
illustrations, end-papers and jacket in color. Net, $1.25 


Hugh Walpole THE DUCHESS OF WREXE 


That the permanent popularity of FORTITUDE does not indicate that Wal 
is proven by the growing vogue of his latest novel, THE DUCHESS O 
democracy's triumph over age-rotten aristocracy Net, $1.40 


Horace Annesley Vachell QUINNEYS’ 


The best salesmen for QUINNEYS'’ are the thousands of people who are reading it, — it, pushing 
it with that irresistible force which can come only from their loving it. Net, $1.25 


Baroness Orczy THE LAUGHING CAVALIER 


The ney of the ancestor of THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL, a slashing, rollicking, — blade of 
1600, with the author's remarkable power of making a past age Teal. Net, $1.35 


J.D. Beresford THE HOUSE IN DEMETRIUS ROAD 


There are about 50,0U0 people in the United States who definitely appreciate a profound realistic novel. 
This story of a man’s fight against losing his grip on himself is such realism. Are you one of the 50,000? 
If not, you are so unfortunate as to lose the delight of seeing the spectacle of life itself. Net, $1.30 


Irvin S. Cobb EUROPE REVISED 


The merriest travel chronicle, and a shrewd picture of what Europe really is. 
Hlustrations by JOHN T. McCUTCHEON. Net, $1.50 


Mrs. Parnell CHARLES STEWART PARNELL 


This is the famous story of the great romance of Ireland's uncrowned king, * his widow, which has daily 
been arousing greater admiration and more bitter protests. Two vols., illustrated. Net, $5.00 


G. A. Birmingham FROM DUBLIN TO CHICAGO 


Pleasant pictures of America by the famous Irish humorist, author of GENERAL JOHN REGAN 
Net, $1.50 
At All Booksellers 


DORAN COMPANY, Publishers 


West Thirty-second Street, New York 


THE LEADING REVIEWS 


Authoritative Articles on the World War 


The Nineteenth Century and After, Fortnightly Review, Contemporary Review, any 
one, $4.50; any two, $8:50; all, $12.00. Blackwood’s Magazine, $3.00; Quarterly Re- 
view, Edinburgh Review; Blackwood’s and one quarterly, $6.50; with two, $10.00; 
either quarterly, $4.00; the two, $7.50. Booklet and specimen copies of monthlies free. 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO., 249 West 13th St., New York 


TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


Beautifully and healthfully located in full view of the Great Smokies of East 
Tennessee. Founded in 1794, Tusculum is true to the ideals of its founders. 
The influence of the College has always been Christian. In scholarship Tus- 
culum ranks with the best colleges in the country. Entire cost for the year 
only $125, including board, room, and tuition. Six college buildings, four 
dwellings, campus of 75 acres and endowment of approximately $180,000. Elec- 
tric light, steam heat and all modern conveniences. 


Write personally to the President, C. O. GRAY 











Innocent is one of the heroines 











le is a ‘‘one-book man’”’ 
WREXE, a story of 
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Independent 
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A BIBLICAL PRECEDENT 


In none of the books and papers, 
White, Blue, Yellow, Gray or any 
other color, have we seen cited the 
precedent to which our correspond- 
ent calls attention. Certainly there is 
a strong similarity between the cases 
of King Sihon and King Albert and 
we commend Deut. II, 33-35, as a 
text to ministers who are preaching 
on the fate of Belgium. As for our 
own opinion we will merely remark 
that the armies of those days seem 
to have paid little attention to the 
Hague Rules or the Geneva Conven- 
tion. 


Referring to the excitement now go- 
ing on all over about the trespassing of 
the infringement of the neutrality of 
Belgium, let me refer you to the fifth 
book of Moses, chapter II, verses 24 to 
34, and I especially like to ask you to 
consult those eminent divines in your 
organization. In this connection it is 
perhaps interesting to note that even 
in England voices now are heard that 
if Belgium was treated shamefully by 
anybody it was by its King, who forced 
the poor Belgians to sacrifice them- 
selves for his pecuniary benefit and for 
the still greater perfidy of England to 
accept this sacrifice rather than to pro- 
tect the Belgian’s neutrality herself. The 
horrible cowardice and the heinous cru- 
elty of the British authorities to force 
the unfortunate Belgians to stand up 
against an overwhelming foe apparent- 
ly is lost on the honorable men in your 
office who simply prove that honor and 
decency is in your office a very scarce 
commodity. 


New York 


E. G. HorHorn 


SOCIALISTS AND THE WAR 


A letter from an old friend of The 
Independent, W. J. Ghent, author of 
Our Benevolent Feudalism and Mass 
and Class, contains a sharp retort 
on the criticism of the European 
Socialists for not preventing the 
war: 


To me the universal howl about the 
failure of the Socialists to stop the war 
is a crowning proof of the latent hy- 
pocrisy in millions of men. This howl 
is raised by men who have bitterly 
fought the Socialist party, who have 
striven to keep it weak in numbers and 
influence and therefore impotent to ob- 
struct a war. It is raised by men who 
are fully aware of all that the Social- 
ists did in behalf of peace. It is raised 
by men who know that the Socialist 
strength in the Reichstag is less than 
one-third of the total, and that even 
the Reichstag as a whole is a body with- 
out power. It is raised by men who 
know that a general strike in the face 
of the mobilization of an army of mil- 
lions would be sheer madness. It is 
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raised by so-called Socialists who— 
placed in. like circumstances—would 
have done exactly what their European 
fellows have done. It is raised by men 
who would never think of charging a 
like failure upon Catholics, Protestants 
or freemasons, peace societies or the 
Hague Tribunal. 

“Oh, for a forty-parson power, 

Hypocrisy ! to chant thy praise,” 
sang Byron, and humbly I echo his 
song. W. J. GHENT 

Los Angeles, California 


TREITSCHKE AND BERNHARDI 


Several of our friends who are well 
acquainted with German literature 
and German thought have called our 
attention to the exaggerated impor- 
tance now given in England and 
America to such ultra-patriotic and 
jingoistic writers as Professor 
Treitschke and General Bernhardi. 
One of them quotes the following 
statement by Dr. Rade, editor of the 
Christliche Welt, the most eminent 
religious weekly of Germany: 


Neither Treitschke nor Bernhardi 
has played a part in shaping the pres- 
ent convictions of Germany. Treitsch- 
ke’s History of Germany is known to 
educated men, but this historian died 
in 1896 and he no longer plays any 
leading part with us. Bernhardi’s book, 
tho printed in four editions, has not 
gone much beyond the circle of profes- 
sional military readers. Certain papers 
praised it; far more repudiated it. Both 
writers seem to have won a far greater 
political significance in other countries 
than they have with us. Here in Mar- 
burg I found it impossible to borrow 
Bernhardi’s book, Germany and the 
Next War; I have now ordered it. 


THE RHINE AND THE VISTULA 


Any one who attempts a geograph- 
ical justification of Germany must 
look both right and left or he will 
find himself in deep water. Dr. Dern- 
burg in his Independent article 
brought up in defense of Germany’s 
proposed annexation of Belgium the 
following argument: 


Geographically, Belgium does cer- 
tainly belong to the German Empire. 
She commands the mouth of the big- 
gest German stream. Antwerp is most 
essentially a German port and the main 
outlet of the trade of western Germany. 
That Antwerp should not belong to Ger- 
many is as much an anomaly as if New 
Orleans and the Mississippi delta had 
been excluded from the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, or as if New York had remained 
English after the War of Independ- 
ence. 


A correspondent turns table upon 
him neatly by applying the same ar- 
gument to the eastern frontier where 
Germany holds the mouth of the Vis- 
tula: 


Does he not know that Germany com- 
mands the mouth of Poland’s greatest 
river? Does he forget that Danzig is 
the most important Polish harbor and 
the principal outlet of Poland’s com- 
merce? E. A. KILINSsKI 
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easier to 
Inter-phone! 


Old ways quickly give 
place to better methods. 
Nowadays to strain one’s 
voice by undignified loud 
calling to the maid is en- 
tirely unnecessary. So is 
the tedious stair-climbing 
when the maid can’t hear. 


How much easier and 
how indicative of a well- 
ordered household to pick 
up the Inter-phone and 
quietly give directions! The 
maid can hear distinctly and 
you can hear her replies. 


"Western Electric 
Inter-phones 


can be quickly and easily installed in any 
home—old or new. The illustration shows 
Inter-phones installed in bedroom and 
Such a set costs only $15, and 
can be purchased at your local electrical 
store or direct from us. Send us the $15 
and we will ship the outfit by parcel post, 
together with full directions for installing. 
If you wish to know more about these 
great little step-savers, write for our 


illustrated booklet, ‘‘The Way of Con- 
venience, ’’ asking for booklet No. 24-BJ. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY | 


Manufacturers of the 8,500,000 “Bell” Telephones 
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New York Atlanta Chicago St. Louis 

Buffalo Richmond Milwauk Indi Li 
‘on Cincinnati Cleveland 

New Orleans : 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


Kansas City _ Denver San Franciseo 
Oklahoma City Omaha Oakland 
Dallas Salt Lake City Seattle 
Houston Los Angeles Portland 














'The University of Chicago 
in addition to resident 

HOM work, offers also instruc- 
tion by correspondence. 

STUDY 9 eta’. 

B_ 23rd Year _U. of C.(Div. M) Chicago, 10. ™%ts!! Tore § 




















MANUSCRIPT 


Suitable for CLOTH BOUND BOOK issue; any 

eld, 25,000 words. and upwards, carefully read 
and considered WITHOUT charge. Published 
under our imprint and management, A-r style, 
if accepted. Copy must be forwarded COM- 
PLETE to warrant_examination. Roxburgh Pub. 
Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 





WeHy IMPERIL HEALTH of boys and girls by con- 
finement in stuffy and superheated school rooms, and 
exposure to severe weather, when at 


Florida’s Oldest College At Winter Park 
they can live out of doors, and have best instruction and care, 
at less cost than at home? College, Academy, Music, Ex- 
ion, Art, tennis, golf, boating, gymnasium, 
athletics.” ‘Prés. W. F. BLACKMAN. Ph. D., LL D.(Ober- 
lin, Yale, Cornell, Berlin). Refer to Hamilton Holt, Trustee. 








SHORT - STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form struce 
ture, and writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. & 
Berg Esenwein, = years Ly mod es neott’s Magazine, 
logue address 
THE MONE CORRESPONDENCE SC! SCHOOL 


Dr. Esenwein Dept. 305, Springfield, Mass. 





ELISE DUFOUR 
RHYTHMIC DANCING and DRAMATIC PANTOMIME 
Drawing Room Programmes 
Class and Private Lessons 


69 Madison Avenue New York 


THE OPPORTUNITY of tuition and home is offered 


for remainder of year by a 
schoolof high standing, near New York, at half rates. Address 
B, THE INDEPENDENT, 119 West 40th Street, N. Y. 


BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 


JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc.. Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 














EFFICIENCY IN 


MIND CONTROL 


Don’t blame “your stars,” but improve 
yourself for that situation “higher up.’’ As 
a starter, send 10 cents for Elbert Hubbard’s 
essay, ‘‘Concentration.’’ Will also include free 
something you will appreciate. 


COODYEAR BOOK CO. Room 200, 339 Fifth Ave., New York 
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No Chander He's Proud— 


You ought to be proud, too—proud of the fact that there is one bond 
paper made in America of American materials—prouder still that this thor- 
oughly American paper is the leader in quality and value. 
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For ten years Construction Bond has been made of new American rags 
—clean factory clippings. Most other makers of similar grades have 
used “cheaper” imported rags— gathered from goodness knows where. And in 
those ten years Construction Bond has become the most widely used bond paper 
in the United States the leader in quality among moderate priced papers. 






















TO 


Now in spite of the war its continued quality is a certainty—the mate- 
rials for its making.are safe at home. That's the beauty of using products 
made in America of American materials—you are sure of continued quality. 


CONSTRUCTION and loss we save by this direct method. You 


can see why Construction Bond offers better 
walue for your money than paper marketed in 


the usual manner through jobbers. 
fo tate Registered U8. 

‘ws \ Those substantial printing ana lithograph- 
ing firms who produce stationery on Construc- 
tion Bond know how to do good work at fair 
prices —that's what made them big. They 
know how to turn out stationery that you can 

BOND be proud of. The fact that they use and re- 
d Construction Bond is final evidence 
of its satisfactory quality and unusual value for 
























































© 9 Sen epentes grow Gan con atee of the money. 

equally well assured quality. American i- : m 
ency in manufacturing and distribution has P Rg at your lenerhead for our port 
made it so. Instead of selling this paper py Aad Spaceman ~~ - =e oe 
through jobbers to any printer who will buy a \ = apne ay 2 bene ona yes 
ream or so, we market it exclusively in large vas suggemons YOUr CHR eeameNeTy, 


the bl ting and . 
Ithographing firmsin 196 of the principal cies. = WV.E.WROE'-CO.) Sales Office 
of North America. You can see the expense 1006 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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U.S. STEEL 
DESKS 






Steel 
For Permanency 
and Protection 
Wonder why some men will erect a modern fire- 
proof building of steel and concrete, then fill it with 

inflammable furniture. 

If steel is best for buildings, why not for desks and tables > 

A long list of nationally known organizations, headed by the 
. S. Government, have adopted U. S. Steel Desks as the 

most logical and modern. 

U. S. Steel Desks insure the fullest measure of enduring 


protection against fire, water and vermin, and a long life of 
usefulness. 


Sizes, styles and finishes to 
suit every purpose and 
every purse. 

Write for descriptive 
catalog. 




















































































































New York Show Rooms, 346 Broadway 








THE NEW ORIENT AND THE OLD 


OT every one, alas, has a seeing 

eye, a discriminating taste, and 

—what is best of all—the gift 
of talking simply and pleasantly on 
paper. Mrs. Anderson has.’ As _ the 
wife of the American Ambassador, 
she had an unusual opportunity to 
see Japan at its most official and 
at its best, and she has justified 
her good fortune by more than one 
timely good word for our friends of 
Nippon and their courtesy and restraint 
toward Americans at a time when re- 
straint was not always easy. Further 
than this, she has enlarged our sympa- 
thies by a really charming recital of her 
own experiences and a particularly ap- 
preciative—because simple—account of 
customs, amusements, religion, poetry, 
and art in the Islands of the Rising Sun. 
She runs the gamut, all the way from 
the solemnities of the Court and dinner 
with the Mikado, to the story of the 
Embassy dog, who rode solemnly in a 
’ricksha, chief mourner at the funeral 
of the local veterinary. 

She also repeats significantly the 
Japanese maxim: “When in danger, 
smile; when angry, smile; when sad, 
smile,” adding, “It is always etiquette 
to smile. In so many ways the Japan- 
ese are an admirable race, and in none 
more so than this.” But she does not 
forget to remind us that in Japan they 
speak of a “white peril” and the eleva- 
tion of might above right by the nations 
of the West. 

Mr. Cooper begins and ends his book’ 
with the same tragic cry, from the lips 
of a Japanese teacher: “If only the 
nations of the West could convince Ja- 
pan of the need to put more money into 
education and less into battleships!” 
But how far are the nations of the 
West, today, from doing that! 

Mr. Cooper had unusual opportuni- 
ties for studying the Orient. He met 
men of influence. He saw education not 
merely from the outside. And he took 
with him an interest in the moral 
forces at work beneath civilizations, 
and, withal, a breadth of view, which 
make his conclusions well worth while. 
The wisest of them all, perhaps, is that 
ready-made Western criteria do not fit 
the peoples of the East. Mr. Cooper 
takes us from the Hill Country of North 
Africa, thru Egypt, India, the Philip- 
pines, and China, to Japan, recognizing 
frankly how unsatisfying is much of 
the Orient’s adoption of European civi- 
lization; how barren the education of 
the West until assimilated and modified 
by the East to fit its own needs; how 
dangerous, after all, the sudden break- 
ing from age-long traditions and the 
attempt to force alien forms upon peo- 
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ple unready for them. That the Orient 
will work out satisfactory forms he be- 
lieves, but these forms will be true to 
its own ideals and history, whether 
they be religious, educational, or gov- 
ernmental. So much promise is there 
in education in all the Orient and, 
at the same time so much of peril, that 
there is illumination as well as humor 
in the story of the Indian student who 
wrote “Failed B. A.” after his name, 
recognizing the pecuniary value of even 
an unsuccessful attempt at+ securing a 
diploma. 

From this modern ferment in the 
East it is something of a far cry to the 
art of the days gone by. Yet the temple 
treasures of Japan are still many and 
wonderful. Mr. Pier® has made their 
acquaintance from end to end of the 
islands; has carefully studied the pic- 
tures, sculptures and carvings them- 
selves; and has brought to the task an 
artistic appreciation and an extensive 
technical knowledge of the development 
of both Chinese and Japanese art. As 
a handbook for one making a first-hand 
study of the objects themselves, the 
book should be almost invaluable. It is 
unfortunate that the necessity for tak- 
ing up the works temple by temple, and 
not chronologically, and the very small 
illustrations—valuable for little more 
than identification—should so far limit 
a treatise which contains a mass of 
valuable and suggestively handled in- 
formation. 

That “for some of us, Orient-born, 
China lies at the heart of many habit- 
ual emotions,” is the raison d’étre of 
the series of little stories in Bamboo, 
by Lyon Sharman.’ They are reflections 
of the old China, in some respects pass- 
ing away. “If any one supposes,” says 
the author, “that a person can spend 
his childhood in the Orient, and after- 
ward live wholly as if. that childhood 
had been different, the following tales 
will perhaps set him right.” 


1The Spell of Japan, by Isabel Ander- 
son. Illustrated. The Page Company, 
Boston. $2.50 net. 


*The Modernizing of the Orient, by 
Clayton S. Cooper. Illustrated. Mc- 
Bride, Nast & Co. $2 net. 
*Temple Treasures of Japan, by Gar- 
rett Chatfield Pier. Frederic Fair- 
child Sherman, New York. $2.50. 
‘Paul Elder & Co., San Francisco. 
$1 net. 
THE GLORY THAT WAS GREECE 
What the Greeks were, their gifts to 
civilization in religion, politics, philoso- 
phy and art, their decadence and a dis- 
cussion of our contrasted life, are top- 
ics ably discussed in The Greek Spirit, 
by Miss Stephens, who speaks from full 
knowledge garnered by years of study 
and teaching the Greek language and 
literature as well as textural criticism 
of a high order. The book is the product 
of ripe scholarship and a thoughtful 
survey of the civilization of Greece. 
Sturgis & Walton. $1.50. 
ASSAYING LIFE’S VALUES 
A young man starting life has the 
choice of paths leading to material ad- 
vancement or the more difficult ones 
which wind up the hill of spiritual 
growth. The Captain of His Soul, by 
Henry James Forman, is a story of a 
man who followed the first rather joy- 





“Promise me that 
you will try 
Sanatogen—” 


NDat last hedoes prom- 
ise. He tries Sanato- 

gen, he takes it three times 
a day. Skeptical at first, 
his doubts soon vanish, for 
gradually but surely there 
is wrought a change which 
spells better health, a new 
happiness to himself and 
those dearest to him. 
The kindly, tonic effect of Sanat- 
ogen arouses the nervous system, 
not by falsely stimulating it, but 
by persistently feeding cell and 
tissue with its own concentrated, 
pure nourishment. 
Now, also a relish for food re- 
turns, digestion is wonderfully 
improved—for remember, nerves 
and digestion depend on each 
other, and Sanatogen by aiding 
digestion and strengthening the 
nerve centres, restores harmony 
to both. 
Such is the action of Sanatogen, 
well-known to thousands and 
thousands of grateful people to 
whom Sanatogen has brought 
better health, stronger nerves, im- 
proved digestion, renewed efh- 





ciency of body and mind. 


The world’s most famous people 
know Sanatogen’s effects from 
personal experience—the medical 
profession of five continents know 
them—and no less than 21,000 
physicians have so testified in 
writing. 

When will you know and feel 
the good Sanatogen is capable 
of doing? 





Grand Prize International Congress 
of Medicine, London, 1913 


Hon. Wm. E. Chandler, former Secretary 
of the Navy, ex-Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, writes: 

_ is a pl t nutriment for 

cases of ‘impaired digestion, It strength- 

ens without irritating and promotes vital- 
ity in feeble folk.” 


Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P., the eminent 
novelist-statesman, writes from London: 
““Sanatogen is to my mind a true food- 
tonic, feeding the nerves, increasing the 
energy, and giving fresh vigor to the 
overworked body and mind."’ 











ENDORSED 


for Elbert Hubbard’s new book—‘‘Health in the Making.” 


BY OVER 


21000 PHYSICIANS 





Written in his attractive manner 


and filled with his shrewd philosophy together with capital advice on Sanatogen, health and 


contentment, 


It is FREE. Tear this off 


as a reminder to address THE BAUER 


CHEMICAL CO., 26-R Irving Place, New York 





The Best Way 


use 
CAL COMMUNION SERV- 
ICE has increased the 
attendance at the Lord’s 
Supper in thousands of 
churches. It will do so for 
your oo Send for illust 





P 
-"—3 ~INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
1701-1708 Chestnut Street Philadelphi> 


THE INDEPENDENT WEEKLY, 
INCORPORATED. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of The 
Independent Weekly, Incorporated, will be held 
at the office of the corporation, 119 West Fortieth 
street, Borough of Manhattan, City of New York, 
on Tuesday, Febraary 2, 1915, at eleven o’clock 
in the forenoon, for the election of directors and 
for the transaction of such further business as 
may properly come before the meeting. 

FREDERIC E. DICKINSON, eacanemeds 

Dated, New York, January 20, 1915. 








WRITING THE PHOTOPLAY 

A practical course of twenty lessons in the 
technique of tne photoplay, taugot by Arthur Leeds, Editor, 
Tus Puorortar aoreen. 25 -page sonulague fren 
THE HOME SCHOOL 

Mr. Leeds Department 103, Springfield, Mass. 














Have you ever Mislaid 
Important Papers ? 


Keep your Valuable papers in a Barler New Document File. 
Made of steel, 
covered with 
chase leather, 


$1.25 
Delivered 







18 strong manila pockets. 4% x 10% in., with metal eyelets. 
Guaranteed Satisfactory or Money Returned. 
A. C. BARLER MFG. CO., 60 W. Lake St., Chicago 
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INFORM 


ATION 








is under the supervision of 


Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th 





The Independent invites inquiries from its readers, and will gladly answer 
all questions pertaining to Travel for pleasure, health or business; the 
best hotels, large and small; the best routes to reach them, and the cost; 
trips by land and sea; tours -‘e and foreign. 
the 
BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of the personal knowl- 
edge possessed by its management regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at 


San Francisco, Cal., where personal inquiry may be made. 


inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independent, New York. 


This Department 
BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL 


street, New York, and Hotel Stewart, 
Address 














THE LAND OF THE 


J APA RISING SUN 


Europe and the Mediterranean are 
closed. Why not go to Japan? For 
information write 


THE JAPAN SOCIETY 
165 Broadway New York 








**FLORIDA BY SEA’’ 
Direct Service to 


JACKSONVILLE 


BOSTON . . . $43.30 Round trip 
PHILADELPHIA . $37.80 Round trip 
BALTIMORE . . $33.80 Round trip 
Including meals and stateroom berth. | 
Fine steamers. est service. 
Automobiles carried. Wireless. 
Send for particulars. 
Merchants and Miners Trans. Co. 
W. P Turner, G. P. A. Baltimore, Md. 














The Best Regular Services 


PHILIPPINES, JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA, W ZEA- 


LAND. Round World 





Full information from 


d of | 











You’ve Dreame 





A Spot Like This — 
Skies of arching indigo—asnow-white beach, 
swept by a sapphife sea. A place where 
Winter is one long June—the climate sur- 
passing that of Egypt or the Riviera. 


Sports? Jove, yes! Surf Bathing, Tennis, 
Golf, Ponv Racing, Fishing all Winter 
long in 


Passau-Bahamas! 


A tourist Resort? By no means! Just a lit- 
tle tropic colony, with a great big welcome 
for Winter visitors. Three days from New 
York~fifteen hours from Miami, Fla. For 
steamship and railroad rates see Raymond 
& Whitcomb Co., Thos. Cook & Son, or 
Ask Mr. Foster, Local Agents. 
For beautiful booklet write 


Bahamas Government Agent 
Suite 110, 303 Fifth Ave., New York 











Tour to South America 


Sail from New York Feb. 17, 1915. Three 
months. Small party. Send for Itinerary. 
EDWIN C. ATKINSON 


112 Nortk roth St., Philadelphia 


G . 
To DCYMUAG 
Golf, Tennis, Boating, Bathing and Cycling 


Tours Include Hotels, Shore Excursions 
Lowest Rates 


Twin Screw 8.8. “BERMUDIAN,” 10,518 tons 
displacement. Electric fans, wireless telegraphy. 
Fastest, newest and only Steamer landing 
passengers at the dock in Bermuda without 
transfer. 








For illustrated pamphlets with information apply to 


A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents Quebec 
8. 8. Co., Ltd., 29 Broadway, New York. 
THOS. COOK & SON, 245 Broadway, or any 
Ticket Agent. 


CALIFORNIA 


AND THE EXPOSITION 


Den't decide on your California Tour before getting 

our illustrated program of arrangements for individual 

and party travel, Postal brings full information, esti- 

mate for any tour, with or without hotels, etc. Travel 

service absolutely the best. Official Passenger 
nts for the Exposition. 


THOS. COOK & SON 














245 Broadway New York 
Boston Philadelphia Chicago Los Angeles 
San Francisco Montreal Toronto 

















Fastest Passenger and Mail Service in the World 


NEW YORK—LIVERPOOL 


AQUITANIA MAURETANIA LUSITANIA 
BOSTON—LIVERPOOL 
MONTREAL—QUEBEC—LONDON 
NEW YORK—MEDITERRANEAN 


CUNARD S. S. CO., Ltd. 


21-24 State Street, ~ New York 


LET’S LIVE 
iw tae BIG PINE WOODS 
ms HEALTH rs COMFORT rs PLEASURE 


PINE TREE INN, LAKEHURST, N. J. 














fully until he found himself in a jungle 
and then after a hard struggle, with 
the aid of a woman who loved him, got 
back to the other road. As a mere re- 
counting of the fight of a man in a big 
city this book is well done, but the 
style is dull and commonplace. 
McBride Nast. 
ENGLAND’S GOLDEN AGE 
Elizabethan Literature, by J. M. 
Robertson, is a careful, straightfor- 
ward review of the prose and poetry of 
the men who wrote at the time of the 
great Elizabeth. The drama of the 
period, both before and after Shake- 
speare, and the verse of Spenser and 
Sydney beside the products of many 
other lesser men are commented upon 
with a style which is clear and force- 
ful. This is an excellent book for the 
student or for the man who wants to 
get a rounded idea of the entire period. 
Henry Holt. $.50. 
THE ROMANCE OF A STATE 
Gertrude Atherton has called her 
book California: An Intimate History, 
which is an admirable title for the state 
that has tasted deep sorrow and 
sweet joy. There is a picture of the 
Missions and tales of the Spanish and 
Mexican governors; there are throbbing 
anecdotes of the rushing gold-diggers 
and graphic accounts of the earth- 
quake. The thread of nartative is 
drawn from the earliest days to the 
present and told in a style which grips 
the attention. 


$1.35. 


Harpers. $2.0. 

GERMS OF AN AMERICAN DRAMA 
It is at the universities, notably Wis- 
consin, Harvard and Dartmouth, that 
close observers profess to see signs 


of promise for American drama. 
Under the guidance of Professor 
Thomas H. Dickinson the Wiscon- 


sin Dramatic Society has already de- 
veloped a considerable repertory, of 
which three one-act dramas under the 
title of Wisconsin Plays have just been 
published. Of the three, most note- 
worthy is Zona Gale’s The Neighbors, 
with its harsh setting and close study 
of illiterate rural life. Professor Dick- 
inson contributes Jn Hospital and Wil- 
liam Ellory Leonard an Indian drama 

called Glory of the Morning. 
Huebsch. $1.25. 

THE ARGONAUTS OF FORTY-NINE 
An unusually human document is the 
Diary of Nelson Kingsley, member of 
the New Haven Joint Stock Company, 
kept on his journey round Cape Horn 
to California with the company in the 
days of the Gold Rush. The diary is 
issued as one of the publications of the 
Academy of Pacific Coast History, and 
the humorous misspellings and lack of 
punctuations have been carefully left 

just as the author made them. 
Univ. of California Press. 

THE TEXTURE OF LIFE 

In Deep Places, by Amelia Josephine 
Burr, is often In High Places, for 
many a queen and king are set forth 
by Miss Burr to be judged on their 
own testimony. Miss Burr has the 
word-gift, tho not supremely, and is 
flaming in Fiametta or trenchant in 
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Dreer’s 1915 
Garden Book 


NSWERS all the gardening a 
questions you want to ask 
about flowers and vegetables. 


All the worthy novelties 
and standard varieties. 


The best aid to successful gar- 
dening. Cultural notes by experts. 














Eight beautiful color and duo- 
tone plates. Over one thousand 
other illustrations. 

Roses, Dahlias, Gladiolus, etc., 
are strongly featured. Special 
strains of vegetables and 
flowers that can be 
depended upon ‘ 
as the very 
best. 


Mailed free if you 
mention this publi- 
cation, 


HENRY A. 
DREER 
714-716 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Made-to-Measure $ 5 
Shirts for Men, only 


I guarantee the fit or refund your money. 
You choose from the season’s newest and 
choicest weaves and patterns, comprising about 
200 of the handsomest 
weaves and _ fabrics, 
many of which are 
not to be seen in even 
the most exclusive 
men’s shops. 

Learn what real shirt com- 
fort is. I take all the risk. 
Write today for the FREE 
package of 200 samples, and 
the Chart showing you ex- 
actly how to make the meas- 
urements—its perfectly 
simple and easy. 


Spring Sample 


Line Complete 
JA! 


I prepay charges to all points in U. S. 

I refund your money if the goods are not satisfactory. 

I refer you to any bank in Troy, or I will give you a per 
sonal reference of some customer in your town. 


Cc. G. CLEMINSHAW 


171 River Street, - Troy, N. Y. 































No Agente 


LITERARY EDITO and wife. with well trained 


child and nurse, would ap- 
preciate opportunity to become paying guests in home life 
of private family near park space in New York or accessible 
suburb. Highest references given and required, A. B., 
Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 119 West 40th Street, N. Y. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
Guiy a short walk from N. Y., N. H. & H. and 

















A. Stations. Convenient to all parts of the 


city. European and American Plans. Music. 


FRED E. JONES - - - = _ Proprietor 


EASTON SANITARIUM. 


For treatment of Elderly People needing skilled 
care and attention: also for nervous and mentally 
ill. Superior location. Visit here before select- 
ing a place elsewhere, or call up Dr. Kinney for 
partienlars. Phone 166. Easton. Pa. 








Queen Mary as the needs demand. The 
collection has the added charm so often 
lacking in collections, of variety in 
form as well as in substance. 

Doran. $1. 
A NEW LIFE OF DISRAELI 

It has been two years since the sec- 
ond volume of William Flavelle Money- 
penny’s Life of Benjamin Disraeli was 
published within ten days of the au- 
thor’s death. The third volume, written 
from Mr. Moneypenny’s notes by George 
Earle Buckle, covers the decade from 
the downfall of Sir Robert Peel to the 
Crimean expedition. The many hereto- 
fore unpublished papers of Disraeli and 
letters written by him to Queen Vic- 
toria add an intimate value to a very 
detailed consideration of English poli- 
tics of the time. 

Macmillan. $3. 
A NEW POET OUT OF THE EAST 

Essayist, dramatist, poet, religious 
mystic, serving France in consular of- 
fices thruout the East, Paul Claudel 
wrote for twenty years unknown ex- 
cept to a handful of French literary 
artists. The East I Know, translated by 
Teresa Frances and William Rose 
Benét, the first of his work to appear 
in English, is a collection of delicately 
phrased sketches, moods set to words, 
cameos cut from Oriental landscapes, 
half-mystic reflections on life and death. 

Yale University Press. $1.25. 
WHITHER AND WHY? 

Perhaps the mid-Victorian girl, dis- 
contented, groping in those vague be- 
ginnings of feminism, could not be ex- 
pected to make friends as easily as 
Emmy Lou. But if all the febrile dis- 
turbance in Selina produced one tangi- 
ble result the book would be more sat- 
isfying, tho perhaps less consistent 
with the period. George Madden Mar- 
tin’s chameleon-like style is more ef- 
fective in its twentieth century color- 
ing than in that of the early 60’s. 

D, Appleton & Co. $1.30. 


ON THE COAST OF BRITTANY 
René Bazin is a realistic story teller 
and like Redemption and his other 
works, Those of His Own Household 
shows his serious, thoughtful touch. 
The story sternly progresses along its 
path of sequence with no leisure for 
humor or for any spark of appeal that 
lies outside strength of situation and in- 
cisive portrayal of Breton poverty. As 
a result the characters,. except Mme. 
V’Héréec, loving and hating bitterly, 
fail to demonstrate their individuality. 
The Devin-Adair Co. $1.25. 


FIT SETTINGS FOR A GREAT AGE 

So well did the great Florentines and 
the princes of Papal Rome understand 
life as a fine art that ever since their 
day the Italian gardens which formed 
a large part of its setting have been 
synonymous with magnificence and 
wealth. This is the background for Julia 
Cartwright’s appreciative description of 
the Italian Gardens of the Renaissance. 
With a wide knowledge of the life and 
literature of the time she has given her 
book a wider scope than is disclosed by 
the title. its 


Scribner’s. 
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FOR 
WIDOWS, 
CHILOREN 


CHARTERED IN 1830 


NEW YORK LIFE INS. & 


TRUST CO. 
52 WALL ST., NEW YORK 
Grants Annuities. Accepts Trusts created by 





will or otherwise. ges Property as 
mt for the owners, Allows interest on 
Geposits payable after ten days’ notice. 
Legal Depository for Executors, Trustees | 
and Money in Suit. | 


ACCEPTS ONLY PRIVATE TRUSTS AND 
DECLINES ALL CORPORATION OR 
OTHER PUBLIC TRUSTS. 


Statement at the close of business on the 
24th of December, 1914 


RESOURCES 
Stock and bond investments, viz.: 
Public securities (book value, 
$3,014,023); market value.. $2,860,475.32 
Private securities (book value, 
$14,316,782.49); market 


value ..... $oSeeveSeCeEeese 14,250, 235.75 
Real estate owned............ 1,878, 139.08 
Mortgages owned.............- 4,681,571.23 
Loans and discounts secured by 

other collateral.............. 3,784,038.54 


Loans, discounts and bills pur- 

chased not secured by collat- 

SEE, Miewtteswédineebueamni< ks 11,563,980.48 
Overdrafts (secured)........... 53,087.87 
Due from approved reserve de- 

positaries, less amount of off- 








BUD 00h604090000680000006080 2,399, 202.33 
BOEED  o.0:0.00.00.0008secncenvensee 3,002,215.00 
U. S. legal tender notes and 

notes of national banks..... 100,410.00 
Other assets, viz.: 

Accrued interest not entered 

on books at close of busi- 
ness on above date........ 123,256.03 
Suspense account............ 397,462.73 
DOE ccccssccesceseeseees $45,094,074.36 
LIABILITIES 
Capital stock............sse05- $1,000,000.00 
Surplus on market value, sur- 

plus fund.........eeececeeees 3,493,586.50 
Surplus on book values........ 3,688,717.31 

| Deposits, as follows: 

Preferred: 

Due New York savings 
I: iiss aeeneimehainnars 474,702.62 
Other deposits due as exec- 


utor, administrator, guar- 
dian, receiver, trustee, 
committee or depositary 2,782,658.14 
Not preferred: 
Deposits subject to check.. 30,620,854.89 
Demand certificates of de- 
SES REARS 900,300.00 
(on 10 days notice)...... 2,294,815.47 
Due trust companies, banks 























and bankerS..........+++ 286,734.84 
Other Habilities, viz.: 
Reserves for taxes, expenses, 
 cvavkdeneaesiaeeene eee 7,200.00 
Accrued interest not entered 
on books at close of busi- 
ness on above date........ 98,292.42 
Estimated unearned discounts 119,999.24 
General account interest.... 302,665.57 
Annuities ...cccccccccccccecs 2,344,509.92 
Life insurance.......-+s+++++ 367,735.42 
Contingent account.......... 19.33 
Petal | cccccccccocccseseces $45,094,074.36 




















MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
January 13, 1915. 
At the annual meeting of the stockholders, held 
January 12, 1915, the following named gentlemen 
were elected Directors of this bank for the en- 
suing year: 
Phineas C. Lounsbury David L. Luke 
John H. Hanan Lorenzo Benedict 
Gilbert H. Johnson George A. Graham 
Edwin E. Jackson, Jr. Edward K. Cherrill 
Kimball C. Atwood Augustus F. Kountz? 
Herman D. Kountze 


J. Walter Earle 
Jose M. Diaz W. de Lancey Kountze 
T. Irving Hadden 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors held the 
same day, Mr. Phineas C. nsbury was re- 
elected President; Mr. Herman D. Kountze, Mr. 
E. K. Cherrill, Mr. Kimball C. Atwood, Mr. Gil- 
bert H. Johnson and Mr. E. V. Gambier were re- 
elected Vice-Presidents, all ananimously. 


E. V. GAMBIER, Cashier 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE 
NATIONAL BANK 
at New York, in the State of New York, at 

the close of business December 31, 1914: 


RESOURCES 
Loans and discounts............ $43,093,201.75 
Overdrafts, secured and unse- 


GUOEEGE sccccccccuecesecctée 3,230.86 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation 3,948,000.00 
U. 8. bonds to secure postal 


GAVINGS cccccccccvccsccccecs 775,000.00 
Other bonds to secure postal 

GRVINES occcccccccccsscccsees 379,780.61 
Premiums on U. 8S. bonds.... 241,660.00 
Bonds, securities, ete. (other 

tham GtuCkS)...cccccccccccecs 2,337,979.84 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank, 
$80,000; all other stocks, 





GSBV, TOE .ccccccccccccccccess 600,704.00 
U. 8. bonds seld under agree- 

ment to repurchase.......... 910,000.00 
Banking house........+-+++e0++ 2,150,000.00 
Other real estate owned....... 425,592.84 
Cash in Federal Reserve Bank, 

Bs Becoceccecccsceecsesseves 4,054,968.87 
Due from national banks (not 

reserve agents).......+.++++- 4,550,219.20 


Due from State and private 
banks and bankers, trust com- 


panies and savings banks.... 1,566,951.83 
Checks and other cash items.. 196,555.31 
Exchanges for Clearing House 8,616,717.59 
Notes of other national banks. . 329,000.00 
Federal Reserve notes......... 6,250.00 
Fractional paper currency, nick- 
Cle and CONES. .cccccccccccece 2,556.19 
Lawful money reserve in bank, . 
viz.: 
Bpecic ..cccccccccccccccecs 8,438,901.00 
Legal-tender notes......... 2,790,000.00 
Amount paid on account sub- 


scription to $100,000,000 gold 

fund (subscribed) less amount, 

if any, returned to subscriber 169,790.25 
Redemption fund with U. 8. 

Treasurer (5% of circulation) 197,400.00 


Customers lability under letters 
GE GROG. conceccedecaevescess 102,440.10 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer..... 324,831.50 
WOO ccccctccteccecsececes $86,711,681.74 

LIABILITIES 

Capital stock paid in.......... $5,000,000.00 
Surplus fund..........+s-eeeee 3,000,000.00 

Undivided profits, less expenses 
and taxes paid.............. 1,769,780.04 
Reserved for tuxes............ 97,905.89 

National bank notes outstand- 


GRE ccccccccccccocccccecoess 3,948,000.00 
Due to other national banks.. 13,654,651.26 
Due to State and private banks 


Pe ME ccntctccenseness 7,315,250.24 
Due to trust companies and 

savings banks............... 8,937,284.93 
Dividends unpaid.............. 4,100.50 
Individual deposits subject to 

GROG. cdvcenessesecesesceees 33,890,081.18 


Demand certificates of deposit 134,209.46 
Time certificates of deposit, 

payable within 30 days...... 50,000.00 
Time deposits payable after 30 

days or after notice of 30 

days or longer............++. 987,110.83 
Accepted checks............++. 2,405, 172.65 
Cashier’s checks outstanding... 2,558,696.66 
U. 8S. bonds sold under agree- 

ment to repurchase.......... 910,000.00 
Postal savings deposits........ 1,501, 138.00 
Bonds borrowed without furnish- 

ing collateral security for 





GREED ccccccecccccececececces 445,860.00 
Letters of credit...........+... 102,440.10 
WOO ccccccccccscvcccesens $86,711,681.74 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 
I, ARTHUR P. LEE, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the 
above statement is true to the best of my 
knowledge and belief. 
ARTHUR P. LEE, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 6th 
day of January, 1915. 
ALPHONSE OSCAR, 
Notary Public, Kings Co., No. 42. 
Certificate filed in New York County, No. 
25. 


Correct—Attest: 
ROWLAND G. HAZARD, 
JOHN T. TERRY 


e Directors. 
LEWIS L. CLARKE, 





—_______, 
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6% DEPENDABLE 7% 
FARM | FARM MORTGAGES |_ CITY 





guaranteed, For sale by 
THE BANKING CORPORATION OF MONTANA 
Paid in Capital, $500,000.00 


Illustrated booklet and State Mag free for the asking. 


Netting the investor 6 per cent. free of all expenses; titles 


Post Office Box ‘‘D” Helena, Montana 




















FEDERAL SUGAR REFINING CO. 


January 13, 1915. 
The regular quarterly dividend of ONE AND 
ONE-HALF PPR CENT (1%%) on the Preferred 
Shares of this Company will be paid February 1, 
1915, to stockholders of recard at close of business 
January 29, 1915. Transfer books will not close. 
A. H. PLATT, Secretary 
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SENATOR LA FOLLETTE AND 
THE RAILROADS 


It was intended that the increase of 
freight rates granted to the Eastern 
roads by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission should become effective, for the 
greater part of the territory, on Janu- 
ary 14, and for the remainder on Feb- 
ruary 1. Some delay was caused by the 
action of Pennsylvania’s Public Service 
Commission. The roads were permitted 
by the national commission to publish 
the new-rates on only ten days’ public 
notice. This was accepted by New York, 
Maryland, West Virginia and other 
states, but Pennsylvania’s commission 
unexpectedly insisted upon thirty days. 
At Washington, Senator La Follette 
would like to prevent the roads from 
taking action in accordance with the 
commission’s decision. He has intro- 
duced a joint resolution prohibiting the 
increase which the commission has al- 
lowed. There is a long preamble in 
which he asserts that it was not shown 
that the old rates were unjust or un- 
reasonable, and that the commission 
acted in defiance of law. Undoubtedly 
the resolution will be the text of a very 
long speech, the character of which is 
foreshadowed by an article, signed by 
the senator, in his own weekly paper. 
The decision, he says, placed a burden 
of $50,000,000 a year upon the people. 
He ignores the fact that the best cur- 
rent estimates of the additional revenue 
do not exceed $30,000,000. “Vague and 
specious generalities,” he continues, 
were the basis of the decision, which 
made successful “a raid of the railroads 
upon the public.” The commission re- 
garded the railroad business as “some- 
thing sacred,” which must be protected, 
even if the companies were “squander- 
ing their income in speculation,” and 
were “eaten up by corruption on the 
inside.” He sees the “banker poking the 
high railroad official in the ribs and 
with a chuckle exclaiming: ‘Easy mon- 
ey, old chap! Easy money!’” The de- 
cision, he thinks, is a body blow to reg- 
ulation, and he sees government own- 
ership in the near future. 
Fortunately, the senator’s resolution 
and the speech that is to accompany it 
will not prevent execution of the com- 
mission’s orders. The grant, as we have 
said, does not exceed $30,000,000. More 
might justly have been allowed. 
While much weight was given by 
the commission to the effect of the 
Great War, the roads were fairly en- 
titled to an increase before the war 
began. Expenses. had been growing 
steadily, owing to state legislation 
(such as the full crew laws), higher 
taxes, and large increases of wages 
awarded by arbitration proceedings 
which the national Government pro- 





moted. 








In sharp contrast with Senator La 
Follette’s attitude and assertions were 
the following remarks made by Mr. 
Redfield, the Secretary of Commerce, 
at a meeting in New York on the 13th: 


In recent weeks there have been a num- 
ber of events, all on the helpful side. First 
and foremost of these I would put the ad- 
vance in freight rates. Too long, in my 
judgment, have the railways, our largest 
employers and our largest buyers, been 
cramped within too narrow limits of in- 
come. I earnestly hope that for them the 
dawn of a better day has come, one of 
more general public appreciation of their 
valuable services to the nation, and of the 
remarkable efficiency with which, upon the 
whole, they perform that service. It is good 
for us, also, that there has been going on. 
too little noticed, what one may call the 
democratization of the railways in their 
ownership, so that one great system boasts. 
and may justly boast, of a hundred thou- 
sand shareholders with average holdings 
that are but small. In a lesser degree this 
is true of others. 


The need of the Eastern roads is 
shown by reports published last week 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, to the effect that their gross rev- 
enue in November last was $100,705,- 
000, against $113,947,000 in November, 
1913. Altho by rigid economy they had 
reduced their operating expenses from 
$88,572,000 to $76,595,000, their net 
revenue had fallen from $25,375,000 to 
$24,109,000. 













































THE GOLD POOL 


Dissolution of the so-called “gold 
pool” of $107,000,000 which was made 
by contributions from the nationa) 
banks of the country last autumn to 
assist in the liquidation of pressing for- 
eign obligations, following the outbreak 
of war, appears now to be at hand. Only 
a small part of the first instalment, 
which was to be deposited in Ottawa, 
was sent to that city. It was on account 
of these foreign obligations that Sir 
George Paish came to this country, as 
a representative of the British Treas- 
ury. Before he returned to England, 
however, the growing balance of trade 
in favor of the United States was mak- 
ing a natural settlement of the differ- 
ences. 

The excess of our exports over our 
imports has risen from $57,000,000 in 
October to $79,000,000 in November, 
and about $110,000,000 in December. It 
is understood that trade balances, with 
the aid of the fund for the New York 
City municipal obligations, and of pri- 
vate arrangements of persons and cor- 
porations, have almost wholly extin- 
guished the European debt, with the 
exception of that part of it which is 
represented by foreign holdings of 
American securities. Exchange between 
this country and Great Britain is now 
practically normal, and some are be- 
ginning to expect imports of gold. Prob-- 
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ably, however, such exports, to any con- 
siderable extent, will be prevented by 
some plan to be devised by committees 
of bankers appointed here and in Lon- 
don. 

The situation has been affected, of 
course, by the large expenditures here 
for our war supplies. There should also 
be mentioned a very recent transaction, 
virtually a loan of $25,000,000 to the 
Russian Government by a group of 
New York banks and banking houses. 
In this loan, J. P. Morgan & Co. are 
assisted by the National City Bank, the 
Chase National, the Mechanics’ and 
Metals National, and the Guaranty 
‘Trust Company. The money is to be ex- 
pended in the purchase of supplies here 
for export. 


WHEAT 


For some time the prices of wheat 
and flour have been rising. At Chicago, 
wheat was sold last week for nearly 
‘$1.50 a bushel. Probably the price will 
continue to advance, and our people 
must expect that the war will greatly 
increase the cost of bread. So far as 
can be learned—and the Government 
‘thas been making an inquiry—the ad- 
vance has not been due to speculation 
or manipulation. The situation may be 
briefly described as follows: 

On July 1 our supply of wheat, with 
76,000,000 bushels carried over, was 
‘967,000,000 bushels. About 618,000,000 
are required for food in our own coun- 
try, and for seed. Of the 349,000,000 
remaining, 190,000,000 have been ex- 
ported, and 80,000,000 more have been 
sold for export. As wheat is going out 
at the rate of more than 1,000,000 
bushels a day, it can be seen that the 
entire exportable surplus will be ex- 
hausted by the end of March or the 
middle of April. There will then be a 
gap of two or three months before the 
new crop is available. 

Who are the buyers? Among them are 
five European governments. Large pur- 
chases are made by organizations for 
the relief of Belgians and others. It 
should be borne in mind that there was 
a wheat shortage, outside of the United 
States; that Russia’s surplus is “bot- 
tled up,” and that Australia is not ex- 
porting. Moreover, if the war con- 
tinues, it will be impossible to grow a 
normal crop this year in Europe, owing 
to a lack of farm labor. A representa- 
tive in Congress from Indiana, Mr. 
Farr, asks that exportation be prohib- 
ited. We do not expect to see an em- 
bargo on the shipment of wheat. In the 
near future consumers may be in fa- 
vor of it. They will be opposed by our 
agriculturists. 





Bills have been introduced at Albany for 
the repeal of the railroad full crew ‘law 
passed nearly two years ago, when the 
Democratic party was in control. It may 
be recalled the similar law in Missouri was 
repealed in November last by popular vote. 





The following dividends are announced: 


American Light & Traction Company, pre- 
ferred, 1% per cent; common, 2% per cent, and 
2% shares common stock on every 100 shares 
<n stock outstanding, all payable Febru- 
ary 1. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, common, 1 per cent, payable January 380. 











The Home Insurance Company 
No. 56 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 











ONE HUNDRED-AND-TWENTY-THIRD SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT 
JANUARY, 1915 





es Se See err ° 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies.......... 


ST 2: 2 See 
eM ce tan ca cighsateeeteaniaess 
I ss ca clink enke weekne wae 
I a6 ti ckndbavanepeenbaneseee 
OE Re er rere 


Par Value. Market Value. 
TITTTITiITTTirirrririre re $2,161,179.98 
eecccescccoccoce $150,000.00 158,000.00 
jansuetahesenae< 457955733.00 4,578,573-33 
osecee Ts se 9,470,540.00 


od¥00 C0 eeeee8 ves 2,907 ,000.00 
Prerrrry TriT Te 10,840,500.00 
hae Seine aa pee 1,150,000.00 


2,740,200.00 
11,341,890.00 
1,361,000.00 





Bank and Trust Co. Stocks....... Joc ecewescesesscesescceeeeces 139,300.00 388,175.00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real Estate..............-.2eeee0- 5,509.00 
Premiums uncollected, in course of transmission and in hands of Agents..... 2,857,845.96 
I SE oe i haere Sesenesen de Se behd kaees-eaeewa ene eee 250,635.00 
$35,313,539.27 
LIABILITIES: 
Cash Capital .......... eiveccscccees POTTTTTTI TET TTT +eee  $6,000,000.00F 


Reserve Premium Fund... 2... cccsescccccesese 
| EO ee ee 
Funds held under Reinsurance Treaties...... 
GOs cca niwhe sheeeueeseen ene : 
Reserve for Miscellaneous Accounts due and unpaid ..........seeeeeeeees 
Reserve as a Conflagration Surplus.............. : . . 
Surplus over contingencies and all liabilities including capital............. 


14,268,024.09 
1,554,384.79 
437,656 32 
250,000.00 
100,000,000 
2,000,000.00F 
10,703,474.16T 


eee eee ee ee ee eee eee eee ee 
eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee 
eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee ee eT) 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eer) ateee 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee) 


$35,313,539.27 








HENRY F. NOYES 
LUCIEN C. WARNER 


FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, Vice-Pres. 


AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary 
HOWARD P. MOORE, Asst. Secretary 


New York, January rst, 1915. 








Surpias as regards policg-holaers. 0.0.0.0 ccccccvccscccesccscccecee cocccccce $28,703,474.16F 
; DIRECTORS 

LEVI P. MORTON OHN CLAFLIN WILLIAM IVES WASHBURN 

ELBRIDGE G. SNOW JouN H. FLAGLER ELBERT H. GARY 

GEORGE H. HARTFORD ILLIAM D. BALDWIN THOMAS B. KENT 


LEWIS L. CLARKE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Presivent 


CHARLES L. TYNER, Vice-Pres. anp SECRETARY 


CORNELIUS N. BLISS, Jr. 
FREDERIC C. BUSWELL 


CLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Vice-Pres. 


HENRY J. FERRIS, Asst. Secretary 
VINCENT P. WYATT, Asst. Secretary 

















EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 


New York, January 12, 1915. 

At the annual election held this day the fol- 
lowing named gentlemen were duly elected Direc- 
tors of this bank for the ensuing year: 
Vincent Loeser Frederic T. Hume 
Osear Stiner Francis B. Griffin 
Maximilian Morgen- Willard ,S. Tuttle 

thau, Jr. Leander H. Thorn 

At a subsequent meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors, Mr. Vincent Loeser was re-elected Presi- 
dent and Mr. Oscar Stiner was re-elected Vice- 
President for the ensuing year. 


GEORGE E. HOYER, Cashier. 





THE IMPORTERS’ & TRADERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK. 


New York, January 12, 1915. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of 
this bank, held today, the following named gen- 
tlemen were duly elected directors for the ensuing 
year: 
Charles F. Bassett 
Isaac D. Fletcher 
Henry R. Ickelheimer 
William A. Jamison 
James W. Lane John J. Walton 
Adolph Lewisohn P. B. Worrall 


At a subsequent meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors, Mr. Edward Townsend was unanimously 
re-elected president and Mr. Edward Van Volken- 
burgh and Mr. H. H. Powell were unanimously 
re-elected vice-presidents. 


H. H. POWELL, Cashier. 


H. H. Powell 

Henry Spadone 

Edward Townsend 
Edw. Van Volkenburgh 








GET THE SAVING HABIT 


The habit of saving has been the salvation 
of many a man. It increases his self-respect 
and makes him a more useful member of s0- 
ciety. If a man has no one but himself to 
provide for he may be concerned simply in 
accumulating a sufficient sum to support bim 
in his old age. This can best be effected by 
purchasing an annuity as issued by the Home 
Life Insurance Company of New York. This 
will yield a much larger income than can be 
obtained from any other absolutely secure in- 
vestment. For a sample policy write to 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Geo. E. Ide, President. 
256 BROADWAY NEW YORK 





For 36 years we have been paying our custom- 
ers the highest returns consisient with con- 
servative methods. First mortgage loans of 

and up which we can recommend after the 
most thorough personal investigation. Please 
ask tor Loan List No. 710. $25 Certificates 
of Deposit also for saving investors. 


PERKINS &® CO. Lawrence Kan 


Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


















Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 
was used, with consent of the stockholders, by 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and 
repaid with a bonus and interest at the expira- 
tion of two years. 

During its existence the com- 

pany has insured property 

“St fy ere $27,219,045,826.00 
Received premiums thereon to 


i GE Mb ecnteseseetns 282,298,429.80 
Paid losses during that period 141,567,550.30 
Issued certificates of profits 

i Me cccncseanesawees 89,740,400.00 
Of which there have been re- 

GD . 6t6s 060 ncnseosdxace 82,497,340.00 
Leaving outsicnding at pres- ° 

i Sere eae 7,243,060.00 
Interest paid on certificates 

NE Nis scvisenwasaces 22,585,640. 25 
On December 31, 1913, the as- 

sets of the company 

SE Ds ascevsdcnsccs 13,259,024.16 


The profits of the company revert to the 
assured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby 
reducing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued 
subject to dividends of interest until ordered 
to be redeemed, in accordance with the char- 
ter, 

A. A. RAVEN, Pres. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT. Vice-Pres. 

WALTER WOOD PARSONS, 2d Vice-Pres. 

CHARLES E. FAY, 3d Vice-Pres. 

G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 
NATIONAL BANK 
at City of New York, State of New York, 
at the close of business December 31, 1914: 
RESOURCES 


Loans and discounts........ $6,701,676.28 





Overdrafts, unsecured, $915.09 915.09 
bonds deposited to se- 
cure circulation (par value) 495,000.00 
U. S. bonds to secure U. S. 
deposits (par value)....... 1,000.00 
Other bonds to secure U. S. 
SEE ccogndsectoenence 101,640.00 
Other bonds to secure postal 
GREE ccccccceecesedcees 224,760.00 
Bonds, securities, etc., on 
hand (other than stocks), 
including premiums on same 821,173.27 
Bonds, Securities, etc., pledged 
as collateral for State or 
other deposits (U. S. postal 
savings excluded)......... 250,000.00 
Subscription to stock 
of Federal Reserve 
MEE a cecesee ees $96,000.00 
Less amount unpaid 80,000.00 
-—- 16,000.00 
All other stocks, including 
premium on same......... 4,475.00 
Due from Federal Reserve 
i <cnpenanontengeededd 555,881.93 
Due from banks and bankers 
(other than above)........ 721,655.76 
Outside checks and other cash 
items, $300; fractional cur- 
— ee aA 4,256.48 
Checks on banks in the same \ 
city or town as reporting 
WEEE 0.ccn needs edeeenedece 22,700.75 
Exchanges for Clearing House 483,284.04 
Notes on other national banks 32,060.00 
Federal Reserve notes....... 6,500.00 
Lawful money reserve in bank: 
PEE stichexewantsseceoe 719,886.50 
Legal tender notes........ 136,900.00 
Amount paid on account of 
subscription to $100,000,000 
gold fund (subscribed, $46,- 
567.50), less amount, if any, 
returned to subscriber, $13,- 
Q7O.25 cocccceces eeesccces 32,597.25 
Redemption fund with U. S. 
Treasurer (not more than 5 
per cent. on circulation)... 25,000.00 
Due from U. S. Treasurer... 99,000.00 
Accrued interest receivable. . 13,350.51 
ME Ghuobiesacencwennati $11,469,721.86 


LIABILITIES 

Capital stock paid in........ 
Surplus fund a 
Undivided profits 
Reserved for taxes 
Circulating notes. .$500,000.00 
Less amount on 
hand and in 
Treasury for re- 
demption or in 
ere 


Due to banks and bankers 
(other than above)........ 


$1,000,000.00 
600,000.00 
161,070.61 
1,213.43 





4,500.00 
495,500.00 


3,859,338.91 


Dividends unpaid...........- 30,000.00 
Demand deposits: 
Individual deposits subject 
DN 226 fa basuKeeeee 4,465 ,668.00 
Certificates of deposit due in 
less than 30 days........ 99,150.00 
Certified checks .......... 61,977.94 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 159,456.53 
United States deposits... .. 92,723.93 
Postal Savings deposits... . 194,359.57 
State and municipal de- 
SOD o n00seceeressseoce 202,262.94 
Time deposits: 
Certificates of deposit due 
on or after 30 days...... 47,000.00 


BE athvtscedssndcsieen $11,469,721.86 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 
I, EDW. V. GAMBIER, Cashier of the 
above-named bank, do solemnly swear that 
the above statement is true to the best of 
my anowtenee ane belief. 
V. GAMBIER, Cashier 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
8th day of january. 1915. 
JOHN P. LAIRD, Notary Public 
Correct—Attest: 
KIMBALL C. ATWOOD, 
A. F. KOUNTZE, 
J. W. EARLE, 
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} Directors | 





























UNITED STATES REALTY AND IMPROVEMENT COMPANY 
111 Broadway, New York, January 12, 1915. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
United States Realty and Improvement Company, 

held this day, a dividend of One per cent. was 

declared, payable on February 1, 1915, to stock- 

holders of record at the close of business on Janu- 
ary 21, 1915. . M. FELLOWS, Treasurer 


FARM tor sale, North Stonington, 

120 Acre Conn. Old apple orchard. 40 
acres cultivated. Modern 13-room house. 
Water. 1% miles from a ay Address 
ALLYN L. BROWN, Admr. 























INSURANCE 


CONDUCTED BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 

















THE VIRTUE OF RESERVES 


Many of our older readers remember 
the days of the old Mutual Reserve Life 
Association, the great exemplar of as- 
sessment life insurance. It had innu- 
merable imitators. The country was 
populous with organizations formed for 
the purpose of furnishing life insurance 
on what was called the natural pre- 
mium plan. They were all codperative. 
They flourished under the guise of mu- 
tuals. Their promoters taught the cred- 
ulous that their affairs were completely 
in the hands of the members. They had, 
as never before, grafted the principles 
of democracy on the life insurance 
plant. “Natural premium” assess- 
ment insurance was recognized by the 
uninformed as the inevitable protest, 
regularly evolved, against the gigantic 
and menacing evils resultant from the 
old line legal reserve system, with its 
“unnecessarily” heavy premiums and 
constantly accumulating funds. The 
slogan was: “Keep your reserve in your 
pocket.” It sounded well, it seemed log- 
ical and it was effective. Hundreds of 
millions of so-called insurance respond- 
ed te this rallying cry. Men of little 
scientific knowledge, and less conscience, 
promoted it and laid up fortunes. 

Where are these institutions now? 
And more to the point, what is the con- 
dition of those, its deluded supporters, 
who grew old and uninsurable before 
time proved the system a snare—the 
insured who survived their insurers? 
Assessmentism at its best remains only 
among the younger fraternal orders, 
while the older ones are tottering to 
their fall. The powerful among them, 
the Knights of Honor and the Ameri- 
can Legion of Honor, are fast fading 
memories. Those which yet struggle 
bravely onward do not advise their 
members to keep their reserves in their 
pockets; on the contrary, they have a 
wholesome respect for the practical vir- 
tues of a reserve which reposes in the 
fraternal treasury. 

These reflections are induced by not- 
ing the case. of a policyholder in the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, whose death occurred at an 
advanced age last October. He entered 
the company sixty-one years ago. at the 
age of thirty-five, taking a policy for 
$1000, at a premium of $22.80 a year. 
He used his dividends each year to re- 
duce the payment he had to make to the 
company, the aggregate net sum thus 
invested being for the whole time 
$722.47. Sixty-one premiums at $22.80 
would be $1390.80, so we find that the 
amount of the dividends used was 
$668.33. His first premium, at age 
thirty-five was $22.80; his sixty-first, 
$3.45, the difference of $19.35 being the 
dividend that year. When the policy of 
$1000 was paid to his heirs, the latter 


also received, in addition, a mortuary 
dividend of $12.97, a total of $1012.97. 

Now here is the point: At age thirty- 
five the “natural” or assessment pre- 
mium would have been the mortality 
cost, plus such sum as was used for ex- 
penses. The mortality rate at age thirty- 
five under the American Experience Ta- 
ble is $8.95. But it does not remain sta- 
tionary. Twenty-three years later it is 
$22.94; at age seventy it is $61.90; at 
eighty, $144.47, and at ninety-one, the 
age at which this policyholder died, it 
is $532.47. In sum, had this man pos- 
sest the opportunity during sixty years 
to keep his life insured on the “natural 
premium” plan—and no man ever will, 
because no organization using that plan 
could last that length of time—he would 
have paid less than he did to the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual for about one-fourth 
of the time, after which the cost would 
have heavily increased each year as 
indicated. During the last year, as we 
see, the actual death cost was in excess 
of fifty-three per. cent of the insurance. 
During the last five years it was 
$2032.58, or more than 203 per cent. 

Assessment insurance, like many oth- 
er fallacies, has not been without value. 
It has furnished needed benefits to 
thousands of families—at inequitable 
prices, be it noted. But its great servize 
lies in the fact that it has educated mil- 
lions to the necessity of keeping their 
lives insured. It has been a kindergar- 
ten for the masses. But it can never 
provide permanent protection at an 
equitable cost until it accumulates 
proper reserves, and by proper is meant 
adequate. No man is insured—that is 
guaranteed—who holds that sort of pro- 
tection unless it has behind it the re- 
serve that will care for the growing 
mortality which accrues with age. If in 
good health, the sooner that man gets 
old line life insurance, the better off 
will be his dependents. 


NOTES 


The annual balance sheet of the Home 
Insurance Company, of date December 31, 
1914, shows total, assets, $35,313,539 and 
a policyholders’ ‘surplus of $18,703,474. 
The reserves maintained are: premium 
fund, $14,268,024; unpaid losses, $1, 554,- 
385; reinsurance treaties, $437, taxes, 
$250,000 ; against conflagrations, $2,000.- 
000. During the year the assets increased 
SOBs 205. and the policyholders’ surplus 


In an address delivered recently before 
the Fire Insurance Club of Chicago, Arthur 
Hawxhurst, insurance manager for Mar- 
shall Field & Co., adverting to the attack 
made on the insurance companies by In- 
surance Superintendent Potts of Illinois, 
denied that the latter were making exces- 
sive profits out of the business and asserted 
that the cost would be reduced only when 
a reduction was made in the waste by fire. 
He pronounced state fire insurance a fal- 
lacy. He predicted that the improvement 
which would be made in the conduct of 
the fire insurance business would come thru 
the expense account. 
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SUMMARY OF 70th ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 


New York Life Insurance Company 


346 & 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 








NEW INSURANCE PAID FOR IN 1914 


Exclusive of Revivals and Increase in Old Policies 


$223,571,200 








TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS 


$790,935,395 





TOTAL PAID-FOR INSURANCE IN FORCE 


$2,347,098,388 


JANUARY 1, 1915 





Relencs: Stine, 


January 1, 1915 





ADMITTED ASSETS 


En TTS Te re $0,826, 142.06 
Loans and Mortgages ..........ccceeee- 156,67 4,059.30 
SN EMO cc. i cascdecceasessadee 150,000.00 
ROO CH FORE iiciccididctiwasssicesess 153,375,218.04 
Bonds and Stock (Market Value Dec. 

SO kav best tinea dciee oeaker es 438,322,671.10 
RI ira eta ce is eg a 13,904,565.01 
Interest and Rents due and accrued..... 9,291,253.31 
Premiums due and deferred ............ 9,331,486.79 

MD Rte sectncuaaracesxiasaee $790,935,395.61 


LIABILITIES 


ES INE oo oninncin.cacsvacsscesases $651 ,889,465.00 
Other Policy Liabilities «.......cc0cceces 11,856,997.88 
Premiums and Interest prepaid ......... 4,048,933.57 
Commissions, Salaries, Taxes, etc. ...... 1,333,203.05 
Dividends payable in 1915 .............. 17,104,119.86 
Reserve for Deferred Dividends ........ 88,902, 104.00 
Reserves for other purposes ............ 15,800,482.25 

iS chee $790,935,395.61 


WT 





INCOME, 1914 


Premiums: 
On New Policies ...... $09,061,420.82 
On Renewed Policies... 79,153,606.31 
Annuities, etc. ......... 2,252,150.86 
$90,467,177.99 
Real Estate Rentals oo cccc'ssciccccccee's 693,969.50 
Interest on Mortgages ....:...........- 7,509,010.87 
Interest on Policy Loans ............... 7,158,715.58 
ey re eee ne 19,293,228.99 
Interest on Bank Deposits, etc: ......... 284,474.61 
Profit on Sale or Maturity of Assets.... 30,263.58 
Increase by adjustment in Book Value of 
ON ES EE eee ree 256,967.41 
RE LS tivnncdncanetontwasata tien 572,760.11 
inane ciadesk ic vebioened $126,266,574.64 





DISBURSEMENTS, 1914 


Payments to Policy-holders : 
POORER: LGORS doc cc cecives $26,269,756.21 
To Living Policy-holders 45,693,673.36 


Paid under supplementary contracts and 


CO III Fin 6 acs 5 cod o kcxcavciases 365,019.12 
Com’ns and other Pay’ts to Agents...... 6,831,867.23 
Medical Examinations and Agency Ex- 

OU ea hh eG pipwhihineee oe ekion 2,657,836.44 
eg ee 1,786,881.72 


Taxes, Licenses and Insurance Dept. Fees _1,190,478.01 
Rent and Real Estate Taxes and Expenses 887,186.65 


AM Oet ERGGRSES 20 wccccaccsccscccces 1,260,732.81 
Loss on Sale or Maturity of Assets .... 621,589.06 
Decrease by adjustment in Book Values.. —_1,704,666.22 


For Reserves to meet Policy Obligations 36,987,887.81 


FOU co cccennsecess pine eens $126,266,574.64 


$71,963,420.57 © 
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Make It a ‘‘Happy New Year!”’ 


eres ma marks a new year. 
For many it ought to mark a new vision, a new realization of 
the possibilities in a 100,000,000 country. 

1914 was not what it should have been, largely because so many men 
insisted on darkening their horizon instead of rimming it with brightness. 

They lacked the pluck to fight hard times, to swim up stream. It 
seemed harder, and a little more dangerous, than floating down stream with 
the current. So they drifted and doubted, and went backward when they 
might have gone forward. 

Who ever gained by looking back? The man who takes new ground is 
the winner—his is the spirit that conquers. 

He is not fearful that it isn’t fertile ground because it is new; he 
has the courage to try, the grit to do his own ploughing. 

His thoughts are not fixed on the poor results that might possibly 
follow; he is not seeking failure—he is hunting success. He will dig it out, 
somehow. 

That spirit should prevail everywhere in this country as the New 
Year comes into being. 

The greatesi nation in the world now at peace has no real reason to 
doubt its prosperity, to lack faith in itself. It ought to feel very sure of 
its future. 

It has great tasks ahead of it—bigger, more far-reaching and more 
enduring in their influence than any nation ever faced. 

They are the problems of good fortune, of new opportunities, of new 
roads to national wealth and strength. 

We shall not solve them by timidly attacking them, or by wondering 
whether we are equal to them. 

That was the spirit of 1914—and we all know how dearly it cost 
manufacturer, financier, and workingman. 

Let it go with the passing year. Talk no more of hard times, of doubtful 


results, or plans for decreased pro- 
duction. 

Begin the New Year with faith. 
Make it a “Happy New Year” in fact 
as well as in phrase, by going at it 
confidently, hopefully, courageously. 

If you do, you can make 1915 a 
winner. 


This is the second of the series of 
forward-looking illustrated editorials 
which we are reprinting from the New 
York “Evening Mail.”—THE EDITOR. 


PEBBLES 


The world is so full of a number of 
kings, 
I’m sure we should try to get rid of the 
things. ° 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


Bonny English child at mother’s knee: 
“and please God make me a good girl. 
Amen. How would it be, mother, to give 
the Germans cigarets filled with gunpow- 
der ?”—Punch. 


Lily—“I wish ye’d quit yer cryin’, Vio- 
let. Yer face is gettin’ all muddy.”—Life. 


Stude (to house-party queen)—Shall we 
dance or talk? 

Queen—I’m so tired let’s dance.—Penn 
State Froth. 


British Village Worthy (discussing pos- 
sibilities of invasion)—‘‘Well, there can’t 
be no battle in these parts, Jarge, for there 
hain’t no field suitable, as you may sv: 
an’ Squire ’e won’t lend ’em the use of ’is 
park.”—Punch. 


Mrs. Frost—We have a French waitress, 
and so we always speak French to each 
other at our meals. 

Mrs. Snow—Why so? 

Mrs. Frost—Well, we don’t want her to 
mee what we're talking about, do we?— 

ife. 


The nicest women have a feeling that 
whatever a man wants to do is opposed to 
the best interests of women. Women have 
the same feeling about men that Afro- 
Americans have about the whites, who 
were formerly their masters.—H. W. 
Howe’s Monthly. 


Lady Book-Buyer (rather difficult to 
please)—I like this one, but—I see it is 
printed in Germany. 

Salesman—Well, if you like it, madam, 
I wouldn’t take too much notice of that 
statement. It is probably only another 
German lie——Punch. 


THE MOO-COW-MOO 


My pa held me up to the moo-cow-moo 
So clost I could almost touch, 

En I fed him a couple of times, or two 
En I wasn’t a fraid-cat—much. 


The moo-cow-moo’s got a tail like a rope 
En it’s raveled down where it grows, 

En it’s just like feeling a piece of soap 
All over the moo-cow’s nose. 


En a | ~ rie got deers on his 
ea 
En his eyes stick out of their place, 
En the nose of the moo-cow-moo is spread 
All over the end of his face. 


En his feet is nothing but finger nails 
En his mamma don’t keep ’em cut, 
En he gives folks milk in water pails 
Ef he don’t keep his handles shut. 


*Cause ef you or me pulls the handles, why 
The moo-cow-moo says it hurts, 
But the hired man he sits down clost by 
En squirts en squirts en squirts. 
—Edmund Vance Cooke, in “Chronicles 
of a Little Tot.” 
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pendent to supplement the text. Twen- 
ty-one out of twenty-four members 
passed the Regent’s examination held 
this week. You way be interested in 
learning that the l’epartment of Edu- 
cation at Albany will accept The Inde- 
pendent on its list of Required Read- 
ings.” 








An advertising agent in Pennsylvania 
writes: “My attention has just recently 
been called to The Independent on ac- 
count of articles by Mr. Purinton, and 
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JUST A WOR D 


Among the new and striking features 
provided for in The Independent’s ed- 
itorial plan for 1915, none will be more 
interesting and popular than the “In- 
ner Numbers,” to be published from 
time to time thruout the year. A sec- 
tion of four pages, bound in the center 
of The Independent, will be devoted to 
one important subject of wide popular 
interest. This section will add substan- 
tially to the interest and scope of the 
number in which it appears, without in- 
terfering with the regular weekly pro- 
gram, or reducing the space allotted to 
the editorials, articles, pictures and de- 
partments which every week make The 
Independent, in a very complete sense, 
a journalistic record and forecast of 
human affairs. Three of these numbers- 
within-numbers, scheduled for early 
publication, are as follows: “Motoriz- 
ing America,” March first; “Made in 
U.S. A.,”. April fifth; “Little Travels,” 
June seventh. 

















Enclosing a draft for nearly a hun- 
dred dollars to apply on his account 
for copies of The Independent used un- 
der his direction, a Professor in a large 
Western college says: “I have never 
used anything, altho my experience 
runs thru a period of several years, 
that compares with The Independent as 
a guide for the current events reading 
of a college student.” 








And the Principal of an important 
High School in New York State sends 
this cheering note: “My Modern His- 
tory Class consisting of twenty-four 
members have been using The Inde- 








“The War ‘and After” is the title of 
an article which will be published in 
The Independent shortly. Its author, 
Wilhelm Ostwald, feels absolutely cer- 
tain “of the termination of the war by 
the triumph of the German-Austrian 
allies.” He prophesies. that the change 
in the political significatiee of the Brit- 
ish Empire will be so vast that the 
present generation of Englishmen will 
be unable to grasp it. 








THE RE D- CROSS 


Each Contribution of Two Dollars or 
more constitutes the giver a Member of 
the American Red Cross for the cur- 
rent year, with a free copy of the-Octo- 
ber issue of the Red Cross Magazine. 
The Independent will send—by author- 
ity—to each contributor a Certificate of 
Membership and a Red Cross Button. 

The total amount contributed to the 
Red Cross Relief Fund thus far thru 
The Independent is $5,649.87. 

The following list covers the con- 
tributions of the past week: 


Arthur G. Gehrig, Cristobal, C. Z., $2; 
Rev. John J. Jefferies, care First Congre- 
gational Church, Bonesteel. S. D.. 
A. Keefer. Grafton, W. Va., $2; F. 
Kimball, Hartington, Neb., $2: Miss Sarah 
E. Lakeman, Ipswich, Mass., $2; Marion 
Congregational. §. S., Marion, Mass.. wa: 
Eleanor and Blanche McIlvaine, Oakmont, 
Pa., $2; Alfred H. Nash, Abington, Mass., 
$2; Geo. Nevins, Virden, Il, $2; H. 
Richards, Enid, Okla., $2.50; R. B. Stew- 
art, Lockwood, Mo., $2; Stoneborough 
Presbyterian Church, Stonboro, Pa., $8; 
J. H. Stoner, Waynesboro, Pa:, $7: Mrs. 

B. Thomas, Pittsburgh, Pa., $2: Henry 
qt Thomson, Clarkdale, Ariz., $25: W. 
Birch Wilson, Ada, Ohio, $2; Fred. Win- 
dle, Bradford, Mass., $2; Miss Nan F. 
Wade. Lockwood, Mo., $2; Walter S. Wat- 
son, Wilmington, Del., 

For Belgian Relief. Fund: Miss Bessie 
M. Smith, New London, Iowa,. $5: Waldo 
W. Stevens, Washington, D. C., $2. 
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GERMAN SHARPSHOOTERS IN RIFLE PITS. HEAVILY CLAD, THEY ARE ABLE TO RESIST 
EVEN THE COLD OF THIS SNOW-COVERED HILLSIDE 





